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OUR EARLY TROUBLES WITH THE 


Foremost among those who pushed 
their way into the unknown wilds of 
the west, were the Jesuit missionaries. 
Dangers, privations, hardships, death 
itself in whatever form, were counted 
by them as but the fine dust in the bal- 
ance when set over against the value 
of an immortal soul. Whatever differ- 
ences of opinion may be entertained 
of their. character and work in the 
world, but one opinion can prevail as 
to their heroism, their fortitude, their 
devotion to duty, and their unflinch- 
ing fidelity to their trust. These men 
set about to convert the rude denizens 
of the western wilds to the true faith. 
They passed up the St. Lawrence, they 
navigated the Great Lakes, they trav- 
ersed the forests of New York, of 
Canada, of Michigan, and of regions 
still more remote, bearing with them 
the cross, facing hardships, and meet- 
ing death fearlessly in their zeal. 
‘‘This rich harvest,” they said, ‘‘can 
be gathered only by watering these 
grounds with sweat, with tears, and 
with blood,” Among them were Mar- 


FRENCH. 


quette, Joliet, Allouez, Garreau, and 
Hennepin. 
.“¢ Through savage wilds, ’mid perils sore, 
O’er wastes and quaking moss, 
Alone, the poor Franciscan bore 
His chalice, cope, and cross ;— 

The glory of the old crusades, 

Where numbers nursed their zeal, 

Beside his self-denial fades, 

Whose fate these wilds conceal.’’* 

These men were the forerunners of 
their ¢ountrymen ; and the missionary 
was soon followed by the trader and 
the trapper, and these again by the 
soldier, who erected his military post 
and established a priority of claim in 
those distant regions. The French, 
by their conciliatory policy, following 
therein the example of the Jesuit fath- 
ers, acquired the friendship of the In- 
dian, and the red man remained his 
faithful ally through many years of 
struggle and war, 

It was long after the time of Cartier’s 
operations in the valley of the St. Law- 
~ *« A Tribute to Kane: and other Poems.” 
By George W. Chapman. New York: 1860. 
Page 51. 
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rence, before any attempts at settle- 
ments were made by the French on the 


western continent. In 1604, DeMonts 


made a settlement at Port Royal, now 


Annapolis, in Nova Scotia. The whole 
region, including Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and the adjacent islands, 
1608, De 


Monts sent Samuel Champlain, a man 


was named Acadia. In 


of great daring and enterprise, up the 
St. Lawrence, for the purpose of open- 
ing up traffic with the natives. Cham- 
plain formed a settlement at Quebec. 
The next year he ascended the Riche- 
lieu river, and discovered the lake 
which now bears his name. 

Louisiana was first explored by La 
Salle, a French trader, in 1682. He 
had proceeded by way of the St. Law- 
rence, the Great Lakes, and the Illinois 
river to the Mississippi, and down the 
Mississippi to its mouth. He took pos- 
session of the whole country through 
which he passed, in the name of Louis 
XIV. King of France, and named it in 
his honor. New Orleans was founded 
in 1720. 
lished along the water communication 
between Canada and New Orleans.* 


French posts were estab- 


*« Thus by forminga line of forts, in some 
measure parallel to the coast, they inclose us 
between their garrisons and the sea, and not 
only hinder our extension westward, but, 
whenever they have a sufficient navy in the 
sea, can harass us on each side, as they can 
invade us at pleasure from one or other of 
their forts.’”’—Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘ Introduction to 
the Political State of Great Britain; ’’ 1756. 


OF WESTERN HISTORY. 


Thus early in their history the English 
colonies along the. Atlantic seaboard 
found themselves hemmed in’ by the 
French claims on the north and west, 
and the Spanish on the south. The 
English settlements did not press 
heavily to the southward, so that ex- 
cept occasional difficulties between the 
Spaniards in Florida and the English in 
South Carolina, there was no. serious 
trouble in that quarter ; but soon most 
grievous embarrassments sprang up be- 
tween the French and the English. 
Their earlier difficulties did not or- 
iginate in any conflict of interests in 
the There was as yet 
room for all. But troubles between 
the parent countries beyond the sea, 
involved the colonists in difficulties not 
their own. James II., of England, had 
come into collision with the prevailing 
religious sentiment of his people, and 


new world. 


the feeling against him became at 
length so bitter that he was constrained 
to abdicate his throne and flee to the 
He took refuge with the 
William of Orange, 


Continent. 
king of France, 
the son-in-law of King James, became 
king, and his wife, Mary, queen of 
Their joint reign is known 
in history as the reign of William and 
Mary. The French King, Louis XIV., 
espoused the cause of King James, and 


England. 


the quarrel thus originating in Europe 
extended across the ocean and involved 
the The war, known as 
King William’s War, proceeded with 
varying success through eight years, 
and was concluded by the treaty of 


colonies. 
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Ryswick in 1697. The principal stipu- 
lation of the treaty was that the French 
king should acknowledge William to 
be the lawful sovereign of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and should make no fur- 
ther attempt to disturb him in the pos- 
session of his kingdom.* Queen Mary 
had died during the progress of the 
war in 1694. In America, the most 
important event in King William’s war 
was a successful expedition under Gov- 
ernor Phipps, of Massachusetts, against 
Port Royal in Acadia. The plunder of 
this place is said to have been sufficient 
to pay all the expenses of the enter- 
prise. Nothing else, however, was 
gained. The English colonists in New 
York and New England suffered terri- 
bly at the hands of the Indian allies of 
the French. Schenectady, Haverhill, 
and other places felt the weight of the 
tomahawk in all its fury. By the terms 
of the treaty of Ryswick, both parties 
were put into possession of the terri- 
tories they had held at the beginning 
of the war. 

But this peace was not of long dura- 
tion. King James II. died in 1701, and 
the French king declared the son of the 
deceased monarch king of Great 
Britain and Ireland, under the title of 


*«« After much discussion an article was 
framed, by which Lewis pledged his word of 
honor that he would not favor, in any man- 
ner, any attempt to subvert or disturb the 
existing government of England. William, 
in return, gave his promise not to counte- 
nance any attempt against the government 
of France.’’—Macaulay, 
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James III. This act on the part of 
Louis was in direct violation of the 
treaty of Ryswick, and was a gross in- 
sult to the king and the people of Eng- 
land. The affront was at once resented. 
William promptly recalled his ambas- 
sador from the court of France, and 
ordered the French envoy to quit his 
dominions. Parliament voted forty 
thousand men for the land service and 
the same number forthe navy. But 
just in the midst of these great prepara- 
tions, King William died from the ef- 
fects of a fall from his horse, and the 
government devolved upon Anne, prin- 
cess of Denmark, the daughter of King 
James II. Under her administration 
the war was carried on, and is known 
in our history as Queen Anne’s War. 
This contest in its progress involved 
nearly all the nations of Europe as 
well as the colonies in North America. 
It lasted eleven years. ‘The New Eng- 
land settlements in particular. were 
again subjected to the horrors of In- 
dian warfare. In America no impor- 
tant transactions took place, except 
that Port Royal was again taken from 
the French. The name was changed 
to Annapolis, in honor of Queen Anne. 
The war was ended by the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713. By this treaty, Acadia 
was ceded to England. 

The treaty of Utrecht was followed 
by a long period of comparative peace. 
The colonies in America continued to 
prosper. In1733, General James Og- 
lethorpe made a settlement south of 
the Savannah river, where the city of 
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Savannah now stands. The country 
he called Georgia, in honor of the king 
of England, George I]. This colony 
grew and flourished, notwithstanding 
some difficulties with the Spaniards in 
Florida. Farming was the great busi- 
ness of the country. Many years later 
than this period, *Franklin thought that 
for every merchant or artisan in 
America, there were at least a hundred 
farmers.* The proportion could not 
have been less at this earlier period. 
Some schools had been established, 
and several newspapers were pub- 
lished. Manufactures and commerce 
began to receive some attention. This 
reign of peace and prosperity, how- 
ever, was at length broken in 1744, by 
what is known as King George’s War. 
This war also originated in certain 
European politics. Upon the death of 
Charles VI., Emperor of Austria, his 
which justly de- 


vast dominions, 


scended to his daughter Maria Theresa, 


became an object of ambition to sev- 
eral of the powers of Europe. In fact, 
there was a general scramble for por- 
tions of that magnificent empire. 
Among the rest, Louis XV., of France, 
desired to place upon the imperial 
throne a dependent of his own—Charles 
Albert, the Elector of Bavaria. 
George II., was not only king of Eng- 
land, but was Elector of Han- 
His attachment to Hanover was 


King 
also 


over. 


*Franklin’s Essays: ‘‘ The Internal State 
of America,”’ 
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extreme,t and as Russel, in his His- 
tory of Modern Europe, remarks, he 
‘seemed only to value the British 
crown as it augmented his consequence 
in Germany.” 

The king of England was thus inter- 
ested in behalf of his German posses- 
sions, which were endangered, while 
the people of England were greatly in 
sympathy with Maria Theresa as 
against the high-handed proceedings 
of the French king, who had collected 
a large army to carry out his designs. 
In this manner it was that the English 
people became involved in this conti- 
before, the 


nental struggle; and, as 
quarrel extended to the colonies in 


America. The only event of import- 
ance in this country during the course 
of the war, was the capture of Louis- 
burg, on the island of Cape Breton. 
General William Pepperell with three 
thousand two hundred men, sailed 
from Boston for Louisburg in the be- 
ginning of April, 1745. A month later 
he was joined by Admiral Warren with 
a British fleet and eight hundred men. 
Siege was laid to Louisburg at the end 
of May, and at the end of June the 


+‘*He was always going back to Hanover. 
In the year 1729, he went for two whole years, 
during which Caroline reigned for him in 
England, and he was not in the least missed 
by his British subjects. He went again in 
35 and ’36; and between the years 1740 and 
1755 was no less than eight times on the Con- 
tinent, which amusement he was obliged to 
give up at the outbreak of the Seven Years’ 
war.”’—**The Four Georges,’? By W. M. 
Thackeray : George the Second, 
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whole island of Cape Breton was _sur- 
rendered to the English. This was an 
achievement over which the colonists, 
to whom the victory was mainly due, 
greatly .exulted. Louisburg was an 
extensive and important fortress. It 
had cost the French more than five 
millions of dollars, and on Account of 
its supposed invulnerability it was 
popularly called the ‘‘Gibraltar of 
America.” ‘The French were corres- 
pondingly mortified, and great prepara- 
tions were made by them to recover the 
place. In 1746, the Duke d’Anville 
was sent with a fleet for that purpose ; 
but storms and disease wrought such 
havoc in his fleet, that he was com- 
pelled to return to France unsuccess- 
ful. In 1748, a treaty of peace was 


made at Aix-la-Chapelle. Louisburg 
was restored to the French. In all 
these wars the English colonists had 
suffered much, but the wars were prac- 
tically fruitless of good so far as they 
were concerned, and the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle left them just where they 
had been before. The French were 
still in full possession of Canada and 
Louisiana, and the boundary lines of 
the colonial claims were undetermined 
and subjects of dispute. Peace founded 
on such an unsatisfactory treaty could 
more than an 


be regarded as little 
armistice, and only a few years later 
the long and bloody contest known as 


the French and Indian War broke out 
among the colonists in America. 
T. J. CHapman. 
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THE STATE OF WASHINGTON: THE STORY OF ITS PIONEER DAYS.* 


To defray the expenses necessary 
for an outfit for this missionary party 
the sum of $3,000 was appropriated by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, at a 
missionary meeting in New York city, 
held on the 16th of October, 1833, and 
during the ensuing thirteen years, the 
same society expended from the volun- 
tary contributions of its members, over 
$250,000, for the support of this and 
adjoining missions in Oregon, before 
the government of the United States as- 
serted its authority over this region, or 
expended one dollar for even the care 
and protection of its citizens residing 
therein, though so much in need of and 


so richly deserving were they of that 


care and protection. 

It is perhaps proper to state in this 
place that the Hudson Bay Company 
did not oppose the introduction and es- 
tablishment of mission stations within 
its real or alleged jurisdiction, not an- 
ticipating the fact that the vicinity of 
these stations would in time become 
favorite locations for American settlers, 
and no doubt believing that the stay 


*The above is a continuation of the ad- 
dress delivered by Col. W. F. 
North Yakima, before the Washington Pioneer 


Prosser, of 


Association, at its annual session at Seattle, 
June 3, 1890. 
issue. 


Will be concluded in the next 


of missionaries among the Indians 
would be only temporary, and prob- 
ably hoping that the habits of the 
Indians would be improved, and that 
they might become more industrious 
and faithful servants of the company, 
because of the labors of the mission- 
aries amongst them. It may be also 
proper to state in this connection that 
Dr. John McLaughlin, the chief factor 
now, and until the year 1845, was a 
man of large, noble and generous prin- 
ciples and impulses, and that although 
he was at the head of an organization 
in Oregon which was decidedly and 
extremely hostile to the introduction of 
American ideas, or American settlers, 


“yet he rendered great and valuable ser- 


vices first to the missionaries and after- 
wards to the incoming settlers, often-' 
times furnishing them on credit or 
without charge, with food, clothing and 
transportation, and too often they were 
obliged to go to him for the care and 
protection which should have been af- 
forded them by the government of the 
United States. Meanwhile the mission- 
ary work was progressing in the East- 
ern States, and in the spring of 1833, 
Rev. Samual Parker and Dr. Marcus 
Whitman, of the Presbyterian Church, 
were dispatched by the American 
Board of Cgmmissioners for foreign 
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missions to the same field to examine 
and report upon suitable locations for 
missionary work. They traveled with 
a party in the employ of the American 
Fur Company, as far as Green river, 
where they conferred with a band of 
Nez Perce Indians, whose desire that 
a mission be established among them 
appeared to be so great that Dr. Whit- 
man returned to the East to procure a 
sufficient force for at least two mis- 
sions, and Dr. Parker continued his 
journey to the Nez Perce country and 
thence to Fort Walla Walla, at which 
place he arrived on the 6th of October. 
After resting two days at that place he 
left for The Dalles and Vancouver, 
where he arrived on the 10th and was 


cordially received by Dr. McLaughlin, 


and where he spent the winter with 
the exception of the time occupied in 
visiting the Willamette valley and the 
mouth of the Columbia river for the 
purpose of obtaining information in re- 
gard to the country. 

On the 14th of April, 1836, he left 
Vancouver for the purpose of visiting 
the Cayuse, Walla Walla, the Nez Perce 
and other Indian tribes, and thence 
journeyed east to report the result of 
his explorations. Whilst among the 
Walla Wallas, he located the site of the 
Whitman Mission, at Waiilatpu, and 
recommended it as a suitable place for 
a mission establishment. Dr. Parker 
was among the first to note the great 
agricultural possibilities of the Walla 
Walla valley, and nearly forty years 
before fts capacity as one of the best 
wheat fields in the world, was demon- 
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strated by actual experiment, he wrote 
concerning it: ‘‘ How easily might the 
plough go through these valleys, and 
what rich and abundant harvests might 
be gathered by the hand of industry. 
But even now the spontaneous growth 
of these vast plains, including millions 
of acres, yields in such profusion, that 
not the fiftieth part becomes the food 
of organic life.” 

On the’ 16th of September, 1836, Dr. 
Marcus Whitman and wife, accom- 
panied by Rev. H.H. Spalding and 
wife, and W. H. Gray, arrived at Fort 
Walla Walla, and shortly after, Dr. 
Whitman located at the place known 
as Waiilatpu, selected by Dr. Parker, 
subsequently known as the Whitman 
Mission, and Rev. H. H. Spalding 
located a mission station at Lapwai, 
among the Nez Perce Indians, a place 
on the Clear Water river, near the pres- 
ent site of Lewiston, Idaho. Prior to 
1836, ithad been the custom of hunters, 
trappers and travelers across the plains 
to leave their wagons at Fort Laramie, 
but in this year, Dr. Whitman, in jour- 
neying to Oregon, brought for the first 
time, a wagon to Fort Hall, and at Fort 
Hall one pair of wheels was taken off 
and the wagon reduced to a cart, and as 
such it was taken through as far as 
Fort Boise. In the following year Mr. 
Gray returned East for additional mis- 
sionary forces, coming back in 1838, 
with Rev. E. Walker and wife, Rev. 
Cushing Eells and wife, Rev. A. B. 
Smith, Mrs. Gray and Cornelius 
Rogers, all of whom were Presbyter- 
ians. Captain John A. Sutter, the well 
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known pioneer of the Sacramento val- 
ley, came with the same party. 
Messrs. Walker and Eells, with their 
wives, established a permanent mis- 
sion on the Chewakane branch of the 
Spokane river, not far from Fort Col- 
ville. Cornelius Rogers was employed 
as a teacher first at Lapwai and after- 
wards at Waiilatpu. Rev. A. B. Smith 
began a mission at Kamiah, sixty 
miles up the clear water in May, 1839, 
but abandoned it in 1841, on account 
of the hostility of the upper Nez Perce 
Indians. As early as 1834 the French 
Canadians in the Willamette valley ap- 
plied to the Roman Catholic bishop in 
the Red River settlement for religious 
teachers. Subsequently the archbishop 
of Quebec appointed Rev. F. N. Blan- 
chet and Rev. Modeste Demers to the 
Oregon mission, who arrived in the 
Willamette valley in the latter part of 
the year 1838. In 1840, Father DeSwet, 
a Jesuit priest, came to Oregon, and for 
many years was indefatigable and 
earnest in traveling over the western 


country, organizing missions at various 
points, visiting Europe to obtain sup- 
plies and workers for the vast field in 
which he was engaged, bringing a 
number of priests and lay brothers and 
sisters to assist in carrying out the 
plans of the Roman Catholic Church to 


establish schools in the Willamette 
valley and missions in the interior. In 
1843, Father Blanchet was appointed 
archbishop of Oregon territory, and he 
also visited Europe to secure aid and 
assistance in carrying on his work. 
Indeed, so rapid was the increase in 
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numbers of the Roman Catholic clergy 
that by November 1, 1847, it consisted 
of one archbishop, three bishops, four- 
teen Jesuit fathers, four Oblate fathers, 
thirteen secular priests and thirteen 
sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, be- 
sides the lay brethren. 

On the 4th. of October of the same 
year, Father E. C. Chirouse and four 
Oblate brothers from France arrived at 
Fort Walla Walla, and shortly after 
they located the mission of St. Rose at 
the mouth of the Yakima river. They 
brought with them from France a 
bushel of wheat for seed with which 
they intended to begin farming opera- 
tions, but the scarcity of provisions 
obliged them, during the following 
winter, to use this wheat for food, and 
for a long time they subsisted, like the 
Indians around them, on roots and fish, 
fresh and dried, caught in the river. 
Their first dwelling consisted of a log 
hut and dugout combined with a sod 
roof, and for a door they used an Indian 
mat. In the spring of 1848, they were 
obliged to abandon their mission at 
St. Rose and flee for safety to the Wil- 
lamette valley on account of the break- 
ing out of the Cayuse war. Soon after 
they were sent to Olympia, where they 
established a mission, but in the latter 
part of 1848 Father Chirouse and Father 
Pandosy were sent back to the Yakima 
valley, and the former successfully es- 
tablished the Ahtanum mission, and 
the latter a mission in what is now 
Kittitas county. Father Chirouse still 
continues his pious labors, but is now 
located at St. Mary's, British Columbia. 
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During the past thirty years, however, 
the Yakima Indians have been more 
directly under the care of the Methodist 
Protestant denomination, and during 
that period no man has been more 
widely known or highly esteemed 
throughout Oregon and Washington 
than the Rev. J. H. Wilbur, of that 
church, whose active, useful and inde- 
fatigable labors in the cause of Chris- 
tianity, among both the Indian and 
white population, will long be remem- 
bered by the people of both races. 
Powerful in mind and body, and strong- 
ly devoted tothe calls and claims of 
duty, whilst in charge of the Yakima In- 
dians as the agent of the government, he 
did not hesitate to supplement the apos- 
tolic zeal and fervor of his religious 
teaching, with such apostolic blows 
and knocks as might be necessary to re- 
duce to obedience and subjection the 
most stalwart Indians of one of the 
most stalwart tribes in the territory. 
In his missionary labors he was greatly 
assisted by a noble wife, who was in- 
deed a helpmate for him ; and under- 
standing well the importance of indus- 
try, frugality and economy in the prac- 
’ tical affairs of everyday life, which he 
taught by example as well as precept, 
he did much good work in training this 
tribe of Indians in the ways and 
methods of civilized life. However, 
time and space do not now permit of 
any extended description of the dan- 
gers, toils and privation endured by 
the noble men and women who came 
as missionaries to this territory in those 
early days in the prosecution of their 


important work. With few exceptions 
they were worthy of the high calling 
they pursued and of the difficult work 
they had undertaken. Actuated by the 
highest motives of piety and patriotism, 
they industriously pursued their task 
of introducing both civilization ahd 
Christianity into this vast region, at 
the same time preparing the way for 
its subsequent introduction as a part. of 
the American Union. If the moral and 
intellectual or even the temporal con- 
dition of the Indians did not improve 
as rapidly as was at first expected, or 
if the Indians did not learn the white 
man’s methods and the white man’s 
knowledge as fast as they had hoped 
to do at the outset, the missionaries 
were not to blame for those disappoint- 
ments, but they were the result of the 
fact that a barbarous race could not in 
the nature of things be lifted at once to 
the high plane of modern civilization. 
Such a process could only be accom- 
plished by the gradual education of 
whole generations. 
OVERLAND IMMIGRATION. 


Prior to the year 1841 there were, in 
the Oregon territory, then including the 
present States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, the territory of Idaho and part 
of Montana, but few settlers not con- 
nected either as ministers, teachers or 
lay associates with the missions which 
had up to that time been established 
and to which additions had been made 
from year to year by the arrival of re- 
inforcements from the East. The en- 
tire American population numbered 
137, and of French Canadians not di- 
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rectly in the employ of the Hudson 
Bay Company, 63; total, 200. Up to 
1839, the only law in the country was 
that of the Hudson Bay Company, but 
in that year the Methodist missionaries 
designated two persons to act as mag- 
istrates, who were respected as such 
by the American settlers. About this 
time the Hudson Bay Company be- 
came alarmed with reference to its 
permanent hold upon the country, and 
took steps to introduce its own colonists 
from Red River and elsewhere. ‘The 
agents of that company, however, 
overlooked or underrated two particu- 
lars, in which the American settlers had 
advantages in the race for the settle- 
ment and control of the country, which 
these agents did not take sufficiently 
into account. The first of these was 
the capacity of the American citizen 
for self-government, the second was 
the great influence for good exercised 
by refined, intelligent and Christian 
women, of whom many were finding 
their way into the country, but none of 
them were connected with the Hudson 
Bay Company. They were all Ameri- 
cans. The Hudson Bay Company did 
not and could not anticipate the event 
which afterwards took place of the or- 
ganization of a provisional government 
which should exercise all the functions 
of government, without any support, 
or authority or aid or assistance from 
the Congress of the United States, yet 
such was the fact and such a provis- 
ional government was organized in 
1843, which was obeyed and respected 
until March 3, 1849, when General 
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Joseph Lane proclaimed the territorial 
government at Oregon City, which had 
been provided by the act of Congress. 
In the meantime both the American 
settlers and the agents of the Hudson 
Bay Company were actively at work 
to promote their iespective interests, 
so diametrically opposed to each other. 
The latter undertook not only to intro- 
duce its own colonists, but at the 
same time to misrepresent the country, 
as to its agricultural character and _ its 
climatic advantages. The publication, 
however, in 1836, of Irving’s ‘‘ Astoria” 
and ‘‘ Bonneville,” Dr. Parker’s book 
describing its beauties and advan- 
tages, the reports of trappers and hunt- 
ers, and of the missionaries, especially 
the*personal efforts of Dr. Whitman, 
served to counteract these reports, and 
made known to hundreds of enterpris- 
ing men, who were fond of adventure, 
and who were not deterred by the 
hardships, trials and dangers of a trip 
‘‘across the plains,” or a sea voyage 
‘‘around the Horn,” from emigrating 
to Oregon. On the 16th of March, 
1838, J. L. Whitcomb and thirty-five 
other settlers prepared a memorial 
which was presented to congress by. 
Senator Linn on the 28th of January, 
1839, asking for the aid and protection 
of the government. This petition, like 
many others of the same character, 
was laid on the table by congress, and 
ignored or neglected. In 1840, Sena- 
tor Linn again submitted a memorial, 
signed by seventy citizens of Oregon, 
which represented that ‘‘they were 
American citizens who had settled in 
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Oregon under the belief that it was a 
part of the domain of the United 
States, and that they might rely upon 
the government thereof for the bless- 
ings of free institutions and the pro- 
tection of its arms.” They further rep- 
resented that ‘‘they were uninformed 
of any acts of said government, by 
which its institutions and protection 
are extended to them, in consequence 
whereof themselves and families are 
exposed to be destroyed by the sav- 
ages and others that would do them 
harm.” Further, they represented that 
‘‘they had no means of protecting 
themselves or their families other than 
self-constituted tribunals, organized 
and sustained by the power of an ill- 
instructed public opinion, and the re- 
sort to force and arms, which means 
of safety they represented to be an in- 
sufficient safeguard of life and prop- 
erty.” Wherefore ‘‘they prayed that 
congress might establish, as soon as 
may be, a territorial government in 
Oregon territory.” 

About the same time a bill was in- 
troduced in congress by Senator Linn, 
providing for a donation of 640 acres 
of land to every white male inhabitant 
who should occupy and cultivate the 
same for five years. This measure 
served to attract public attenton per- 
haps.more than any other, because of 
the general desire of the average Amer- 
ican citizen 
Linn’s bill also provided for a line of 
forts from the Missouri river to the 
Rocky mountains, and also for a fort 
at the mouth of the Columbia river, 


to be a land owner.. 
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which with the declaration of its exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over Oregon territory, 
led many people to believe that the 
government would finally control this 
part of the Northwest. The result of 
these discussions and the presentation 
of memorials and petitions from Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri and elsewhere, 
was that in the year 1841 the stream 
of immigration across the plains began 
in earnest, and it has continued with 
ever increasing volime from year to 
year until the present time. The num- 
ber of emigrants coming to Oregon in 
1841 was III persons, and in 1842 109, 
of whom fifty-five were over thirteen 
years of age. The emigrants of both 
those years left their wagons at Fort 
Hall, not supposing it practicable to 
bring them to the Columbia river. 
The emigrant train of 1842 left Inde- 
pendence, Mo., on the 16th day of 
May, and arrived, weary and footsore, 
ragged and hungry, at Oregon City on 
the 5th day of October. Although the 
number of people coming to Oregon in 
1842 was small, yet many of the men 
who came in that year were men of 
character and ability, who subsequent- 
ly took a prominent part in public 
affairs in both Oregon and Washing- 
ton, as well as in the following year, 
when they assisted in organizing the 
provisional government in Oregon. 
Among them were Columbia Lancas- 
ter, the first delegate to Congress from 
Washington territory; Stephen H. 
Meek, F. X. Matthieu, Medorum Craw- 
ford, L. M. Hastings, A. L. Lovejoy 
and others. Nearly all of the emi- 
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grants of 1841 and 1842 located per- 
manently in the Willamette valley. 
Of all the American citizens in the 
territory at that time Dr. Marcus Whit- 
man appears to have had the clearest 
and most definite idea of the plans of 
the Hudson Bay Company in regard to 
its future possession of the territory, 
and of the prompt action which was 
necessary to counteract those plans 
and save Oregon to the American 


Union. Without*Yegard to the dangers 


and hardships which were unavoid- 
able in making a journey across the 
plains in the winter time, and actuated 
only by the patriotic purpose of in- 
forming his countrymen of the dan- 
gerous situation in which the territory 


was placed, he left the Whitman mis- 
sion accompanied by A. J. Lovejoy, 
who had just arrived from the East, on 
the 3d of October, 1842, for the pur- 
pose of visiting Washington and the 
Eastern states, and laying before the 
government and the people the urgent 
need of immediate and effective action 
in the premises. They traveled as 
circumstances would permit, going by 
way of Fort Hall, and in order that 
they might be able to make their way 
through the 
southern route via Salt Lake, Taos 
Nevertheless, they suf- 


mountains, taking the 


and Santa Fe. 
fered extraordinary hardships, were 
lost in blinding snowstorms, almost 
death 
rivers filled with running ice, subsist- 
ing on the flesh of mules, dogs and 
such other animals as they could 
reach, and finally arrived at St. Louis 


frozen to in fording rushing 
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in February, and in Washington on 
the 3d of March, 1843. Here Dr. 
Whitman had many interviews with 
President Tyler, Daniel Webster, sec- 
retary of state, and other public men, 
in regard to the actual facts concern- 
ing Oregon, did much to correct mis- 
taken impressions, and no doubt con- 
tributed very largely to the legislation 
which in 1846 at last settled the Ore- 
gon question. Owing to causes al- 
ready mentioned and to others to 
which I need not refer, a large num- 
ber of emigrants intending to proceed 
to Oregon, had collected on the west- 
ern frontier, and particularly near In- 
dependence, Mo., about the 1st of 
May, 1843. 

To give these emigrants the benefit 
of his advice, counsel and experience, 
Dr. Whitman hastened back from the 
Eastern states, as well as to travel 
with the emigrant trains back to his 
mission near Walla Walla. The num- 
ber of emigrants who crossed the 
plains in 1843 was very much larger 
than in any preceding year. The 
number leaving the Missouri border 
was about 1,000 men, women and 
children, a few of whom went to Cali- 
fornia, The fighting men over sixteen 
years of age numbered less than 300. 
The train included about 120 wagons, 
sach drawn by from two to five yokes 
of oxen, and about 5,000 head of cat- 
tle. Rivers were crossed by means of 
ferryboats made of wagon-boxes, over 
which green buffalo hides were 
stretched and dried. Of this train 
Peter H. Burnett was elected captain 
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and J. W. Neswith orderly sergeant. 
Nine councilmen were elected to settle 
disputed questions. It contained a 
large number of representative men, 
chiefly from the Western states of the 
Mississippi valley, with their wives 
and children, and were men worthy 
to take the active part which they 
subsequently did in laying the founda- 
tions of the Empire states of the Pacific 
coast. To those of us who crossed 
the plains at an early day the princi- 
pal features of the journey will never 
be forgotten. The slow and tiresome 
march, day after day, through the hot 
summer months, the wearisome watch 
by night, when, from the Missouri 
border to the Willamette valley, a 
guard was constantly required to pre- 
vent or repel the sudden attack of the 
ever-present savages, are incidents of 
travel which will always be remem- 
bered. Yet there were pleasant char- 
acteristics which served to relieve the 
monotony of the otherwise tedious 
journey. Friendships were formed 
that lasted through life. Occasionally 
hunting and fishing parties gave zest 
to the journey and added to the failing 
supply of provisions. More than one 
emigrant to Oregon had his birthplace 
in a tent by the roadside as his parents 
made the trip across the plains. Mar- 
riages were occasionally solemnized 
during the trip. Sunday was often 
observed as a day of rest, when the 
emigrants collected in some appropri- 
ate place and religious services were 
conducted by some of the ministers 
who accompanied the caravan, Prior 
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to this year it had been the custom of 
emigrants to leave their wagons, first 
at Fort Laramie and afterward at Fort 
Hall. Encouraged, however, by Dr. 
Whitman, who traveled with them and 
who had been over the road before, 
they ventured, under his guidance 
and direction, to take their wagons 
through from Fort Hall to the Colum- 
bia river. This was by far the most 
difficult part of the journey, the inter- 
vening country consisting of dry and 
arid sage brush plains or ranges of 
high mountains. However, the most 
active and enterprising men in the 
train went forward to clear the way, 
their wives and sons meantime driving 
their teams. Forty men in five days 
cleared and opened a road over the 
Blue mountains. On the 5th of Octo- 
ber a severe snow storm was exper- 
ienced in those mountains, but on the 
10th the train was encamped within 
three miles of the Whitman mission on 
the Walla Walla river. Following at 
some distance in the rear of these 
immigrants, and traveling from Fort 
Hall to the Columbia river, over roads 
which they had made under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Whitman, came John C. 
Fremont anda party of men who were 
traveling in government wagons, 
equipped and furnished at government 
expense. Yet for these and similar 
achievements, Fremont subsequently 


acquired a world wide reputation as 
the greatest ‘‘ path finder” of modern 


times. After resting a few days at 
the mission the immigrants continued 
their journey down the Columbia 
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river, partly by land and partly by 
water, most of them being brought 
down from the Dalles in the boats of 
the Hudson Bay Company, by the 
kindness of Dr. McLaughlin, and after 
suffering great hardship and privation 
they arrived at Vancouver in the latter 
part of November. The cattle were 
driven into the Willamette valley by a 
trail around the base of Mount Hood. 
In the meantime the settlers in the 
Willamette valley had organized a 
provisional government, and had put 
in motion the machinery to protect 
and help themselves, if the United 
States government would do nothing 
for them. The large immigration of 
1843, with its many men of ability and 
character, proved a strong reinforce- 
ment for the American settlement. 
The immigration of 1844 brought an- 
other strong addition of about 800 peo- 
ple to the American population, of 
whom 234 were able-bodied men. 
The immigration of 1845 was much 
larger, consisting of about 3,000 per- 
sons, by which the white population of 
Oregon was doubled. 


The immigrants of this year were 
largely from Iowa, and were the 
means, or the occasion, of introducing 
the statutes of that state into the terri- 
tory, and until 1854 Iowa law was 
substantially the law of Oregon. The 
immigration of 1846 consisted of about 
2,000 souls, bringing with them 470 
wagons and 1,050 cattle. On their 
arrival at Fort Hall about one-half of 
these immigrants took the California 
route, among whom were the Donner 
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party, whose sufferings while crossing 
the Sierra Nevada mountains were of 
the most frightful character. Crossing 
the plains myself, in the year 1854, 
and traveling to California by this 
route, I have vivid recollections of the 
astonishment I felt when told that cer- 
tain stumps of trees, forty and fifty 
feet high, were left by the Donner 
party, who were trying to make their 
way over snow of that depth across 
those mountains. 

Numerous attempts were made in 
those days by parties of men, with 
wives and children, who undertook to 
find new routes and passes through 
the mountains on their way to Oregon 
and California, and to this day their 
bleaching bones with remnants of 
wagons, etc., are occasionally found, 
showing that those attempts often re- 
sulted in failure and the death of the 
whole party by starvation or by the 
hands of murderous savages. The 
immigration of 1847 numbered about 
5,000 souls, of whom two-thirds came 
to Oregon and one-third went to Cali- 
fornia, which was already beginning 
to attract much attention. In 1848 
about 800 people with 160 wagons 
arrived in Oregon. Each succeeding 
year brought large additions to the 
Pacific coast, but meanwhile Oregon 
territory had been saved to the Ameri- 
can Union by the courage and per- 
severance, and by the loyalty and 
patriotism of the pioneers of Oregon, 
and the acts of those pioneers were 


' simply ratified, accepted and confirmed 


by the Congress of the United States 
on the 14th of August, 1848. 
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INDIAN TROUBLES—THE WHITMAN MASSACRE. 

During these years very important 
events were taking place in the Willa- 
mette valley. The provisional gov- 
ernment, organized in 1843, was 
amended in 1845, to meet more effect- 
ually the wants of the rapidly increas- 
ing population. George Abernethy, 
who came to the country as steward of 
the Willamette mission, was chosen 
governor annually for the next four 
years, and a ‘‘house of representa- 
tives” was substituted for the legisla- 
tive committee created in 1843, but 
time does not permit further reference 
to the history of this government in 
detail, however interesting it might be. 
As early as 1843 the Indians on both 
sides of the Cascade mountains began 
to manifest a troublesome and hostile 
disposition. Reports were circulated 
—designedly or otherwise—that the 
principal object of the Americans— 
missionaries as well as of the indepen- 
dent settlers—was to dispossess the 
Indians of their lands without compen- 
sation. The return, in the latter part 
of that year, of Dr. Whitman at the 
head of about 900 immigrants, only 
served to strengthen their suspicions 
and make them more sullen and war- 
like. Here, again, we come upon an- 
other unfortunate result of the criminal 
apathy and neglect with which Oregon 
settlers and Oregon interests were 
treated by the United States govern- 
ment. Had this government asserted 
its authority over the -Oregon territory, 
and taken proper or appropriate, or 
even any measures whatever, to ac- 


quire the title of the Indians to such 
portion of their lands at least as the 
white settlers desired, much ill-feeling 
would have been prevented, and very 
many valuable lives that could not 
well be spared at the time would have 
been saved to the country. 

During the fourteen years following 
the year 1844, even when a state of 
actual war did not exist, there wasa 
feeling of constant dissatisfaction, un- 
rest and hostility, growing chiefly and 
very naturally out of the fact that their 
lands were gradually being taken from 
them without compensation. During 
that time not less than 1,500 of the 
very best men in Oregon and Wash- 
ington were slain in battle with the 
Indians, or were massacred in cold 
blood, murdered by unseen enemies 
hidden in ambush or in the other 
peculiar methods of Indian warfare. 
How many men were killed in this 
manner it is now impossible to ascer- 
tain, in addition to those whose names 
are recorded. The large immigration 
of 1843, followed by immigrants in 
great numbers, year after year, led the 
Indians to believe that they must in 
the end be overwhelmed by the force 
of numbers, if by nothing else. It is 
true that for many years most of those 
immigrants located in the Willamette 
valley, but it was manifest that sooner 
or later the whole country would be 
overrun by these ‘‘ Boston” men. 
Therefore, it was all important that the 
government should settle the land 
question with the Indians, for no one 
else had the power or authority to do 
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so, and to neglect or even to postpone 
it was simply to arouse the hostility of 
the Indian tribes, and leave the sparse- 
ly settled communities of Americans at 
their mercy. Unquestionably a large 
responsibility rests upon the authorities 
in Washington who refused to listen to 
the repeated and emphatic memorials 
of these settlers asking of the govern- 
ment that aid and protection to which 
they were entitled as American citizens. 
Unfortunately also in 1843 the immi- 
grants coming into the Walla Walla 
valley brought with them the measles, 
which the Indians contracted and soon 
after the disease assumed a violent and 
fatal form, so that many Indians as 
well as whites died from its effects. 
Dr. Whitman being a medical man, 
prescribed for many Indians, but in 
spite of his care and attention many of 
them died of the prevailing disease. 
Among the Indians it is not unusual to 
hold their ‘‘medicine men” responsi- 
ble for the recovery of patients for 
whom they prescribe, and in the hos- 
tile temper of the Indians it was not 
difficult to excite them to acts of law- 
lessness and outrage. Many acts of 
robbery were committed on the prop- 
erty of incoming immigrants, and an 
occasional murder, but on the 29th of 
November, 1847, the entire territory 
was shocked as well as alarmed by 
the barbarous massacre of Dr. Marcus 
Whitman, his wife, Mrs. Narcissa 
Whitman, a most estimable and ac- 
complished woman, who had devoted 
her life to the education and improve- 
ment of the Indians; John Sager, 
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Francis Sager, Crockett Bewley and 
Messrs. Rogers, Kimball, Sales, Marsh, 
Saunders, James Young, jr., Mr. Hoff- 
man and Isaac Gillen. 

The news of the massacre very soon 
reached the Willamette valley, where 
the legislature of the provisional gov- 
ernment was thenin session. Volun- 
teers were immediately called for, and 
the members of the provisional govern- 
ment pledged their individual credit to 
the chief factor of the Hudson Bay 
Company at Vancouver, for a supply 
of armsandammunition. Subscriptions 
and enlistments were freely offered by 
the citizens, and a regiment of fourteen 
companies was speedily raised and 
equipped for the purpose of protecting 
the settlements and chastising the In- 
dians. Men upon the frontier have 
always responded prompfly to the call 
of duty when danger threatened the 
country, but it speaks volumes in be- 
half of the pioneers of Oregon, that 
they should have been willing to leave 
their homes, which were in greater or 
less danger, to furnish their own equip- 
ments, horses, etc., without the hope 
or prospect of pay or reward, inspired 
only by a patriotic regard for the inter- 
ests and welfare of their country. The 
regiment thus raised was placed in 
command of Colonel Cornelius Gilliam, 
who was accidently killed during the 
campaign which followed. The com- 
mand pushed forward and reached the 
mission before March 4, 1848. Several 
battles and skirmishes with Indians on 
the John Day, the Walla Walla, the 
Touchet and the Snake rivers followed, 
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when the enemy took refuge in the 
mountains, and in the spring of 1850, 
the ringleaders in the Whitman massa- 
cre were delivered up at Oregon City, 
where they_ were tried, condemned and 
executed on June 3, 1850. Thus ended 
the first Indian war, although feelings 
of bitterness and hostility continued 


amongst the Indians, which broke out | 


into actual war in 1853 and the follow- 
ing years. 
THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. 
One of the most important events on 
the Pacific coast at that time, and when 
its future consequences are considered, 
was the discovery of gold in California 
on the 19th of January, 1848, by I. W. 
Marshall, an Oregon pioneer, who 


came out to that territory in 1844, and 


went to California in 1845. This dis- 
covery stimulated+ emigration’ to the 
Pacific coast in an astonishing degree, 
and whilst many immigrants continued 
to arrive in Oregon, by far the larger 
part of the immigration came direct to 
California. At the same time many 
men went from Oregon and Washing- 
ton territories to the gold mines, which 
were not only immensely profitable to 
the miners themselves, but which were 
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largely conducive to the wealth and 
prosperity of those territories by creat- 
ing a market for flour, vegetables, beef, 
bacon and food products of all kinds. 
Before the introducing of gold from 
California the currency of Oregon con- 
sisted chiefly of wheat, cattle, furs, 
rails and shingles. News in those days 
traveled slowly. Seven months were 
consumed in.carrying the news of the 
discovery of gold from California to 
Oregon. That discovery increased and 
hastened communication between the 
States and the Pacific coast, especially 
by the Isthmus of Panama. From six 
weeks to two months were usually re- 
quired to convey letters either way. 
Letter postage was then forty cents, in- 
stead of two. Since 1849 the career of 
Oregon has been one of continued pros- 
perity. In that year Abraham Lincoln 
was offered the appointment of gov- 
ernor of that territory to succeed Gen- 
eral Lane, but the offer was declined, 
and Major John P. Gains was appointed. 
On the 12th day of February, 1859, 
Oregon was finally admitted as one of 
the States of the American Union. 


W. F. Prosser. 
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HIRAM KNOWLES. 


Wuen President Harrison, in 1890, 
selected Judge Hiram Knowles for the 
office of United States District Judge 
for Montana, the general verdict was 
that he had made a selection that 
would be in the interests of justice, 
that would reflect credit upon his ad- 
ministration, and that would give the 
highest satisfaction all through the 
West. The appointee was recognized 
as eminently fitted by natural attain- 
ments, a long career upon the bench, 
a thorough knowledge of law, and an 
acquaintance with the needs of the 
West, for the thorough discharge of 
his duties, and his record even at this 
early day, shows that the prophecies 
of a wise administration of justice 
were not made upon a false or delusive 
hope. 

Judge Knowles has had a stirring 
and active life, and has had a chance 
open to few men, to learn the ways of 
the world, and test his theories in the 
sharp school of experience. He 
comes of a busy and honorable stock, 
and has the right of inheritance to the 
qualities that have won him success, 
and made him a name among men. 
He was born in the year 1834 at the 
house of his grandfather in Hamen, 
Maine. His father was engaged in 
maratime commerce, and at the time 
was a sea captain and absent at the 


island of Martinique. Owing to the 
financial crisis that followed the veto 
of the National Bank charter by Presi- 
dent Jackson, he lost a large portion 
of his fortune, and in 1836 or 1837 re- 
moved West and settled in what was 
then Hancock, now Warren county, 
Ills. In the following year his wife 
joined him in the West. Here the 
father resumed the practice of medi- 
cine, for which he had been educated, 
and in the fall of 1840 moved to West 
Point, Iowa, (a territory then) and 
continued his profession. Iowa had 
then a population of about 40,000 peo- 
ple, and the Blackhawk Indians were 
as plentiful along the Mississippi in 
Iowa and Illinois as Indians have been 
in Montana for the past eighteen years. 
In 1847 the father removed to Keokuk, 
Iowa, where he generally resided until 
his death in1879. During these years 
he had a large practice. During the 
war he had charge of one of the U. S. 
Hospitals at Keokuk, and for a time 
was Surgeon of a regiment of U. S. 
Regulars at Helena, Ark. For the 
eight or ten years preceding the war 
he was a Professor in the Iowa Medi- 
cal University at Keokuk. 

When but fifteen years of age, young 
Knowles had an opportunity of show- 
ing the stuff of which he was made, 
and from that early period he com- 
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menced the full work of a man in the 
world. The cholera was raging 
throughout the West in 1849, and the 
clerk employed in the drug store of 
Dr. Knowles at Keokuk, fled his post. 
Young Hiram promptly took his place, 
and faced the dangers of his position 
until the following spring. Then 
came the California gold excitement, 
and fhe father, worn out with his 
labors during the cholera season, de- 
termined to go to the fields of El 
Dorado, and see what fortune might 
have in store for him. It was an hour 
of happiness to the son when he was 
given permission to go along, and the 
father and son made the start together. 
They reached Hangtown, now Placer- 
ville, California, on July 22, 1850. 


The father purchased a stock of miners’ 
goods in Sacramento, and opened a 
trading post in a cloth house at Cold 


Springs, some seven miles below 
Hangtown. Hiram was placed in 
charge of the store, and the father be- 
gan the practice of his profession at 
Sacramento, being urged to do so by 
his friend, J. Nealy Johnson, afterward 
Governor of California. The father’s 
health failing, and having a severe 
attack of opthalmia, he relinquished 
his profession, sold the store, and 
father and son started via Central 
America for their home in the States. 
They stopped two months in Central 
America, meantime circumnavigating 
Lake Nicaragua with a party of Amer- 
icans, reaching home in March, 1851. 

A good natural judgment, fortified 
by a practical experience that few 
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boys of his age are permitted to pos- 
sess, had taught young Knowles that 
a course of mental training was the 
one thing that could do him the most 
good, and he immediately made his 
arrangements to achieve it. In the 
early summer of 1851, he entered a 
college that had been established at 
West Point, but an attack of climatic 
fever, from which he had already 
suffered in Central America, laid him 
low, and for some months he had a 
precarious hold upon life. 

His health finally improving, he 
took light employment in the mercan- 
tile house of his uncle and partner at 
Keokuk, and remained two years. 
His health having been re-established 
he entered Denmark Academy, lowa, 
remained a year and a half, and is 
ranked as one of its graduates. From 
thence he went to Antioch College, 
organized by the Christain church of 
Ohio, and whose President was the 
celebrated educator and ex-Congress- 
man of Massachusetts, Horace Mann. 
There he remained two years. In 
1857 he went with an invalid sister to 
the home of a relative in Mississippi, 
remaining about a year, six months 
of which time he taught in Pine Land 
Academy. In the summer of 1858 
Horace Mann died and Antioch College 
was shaken by the sad event. It was 
decided that the subject of our sketch 
should not return there, and in the sum- 
mer of 1858 he entered the law office of 
Messrs. Rankin & Miller, asthelaw stu- 
dent of Judge Miller, a warm personal 
friend of his father. 
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Mr. Knowles was admitted to the 
bar, at Keokuk, Iowa, in 1859. In the 
fall of the year he entered the law 
school of Cambridge, Mass., at a time 
when Judge Parker, who had been 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
New Hampshire, Theophilus Parsons, 
Esq., well known as the author of 
‘*Parsons on Contracts,” and Emory 
Washburn, author of ‘‘ Washburn on 
Real Property,” were among the pro- 
fessors ; an advantage of teaching and 
personal contact that few students of 
law. are permitted to enjoy. He gradu- 
ated from that greatinstitution in 1860, 
and, returned to Keokuk, and com- 
menced the practice of his profession. 
His office adjoined that of his friend, 
Hon. George W. McCrary, for atime 
Judge of the Western U. S. Circuit, em- 
bracing Minnesota, Iowa, Missowri, 
Arkansas, Nebraska, Kansas and Colo- 
rado, and during President Hayes’ 
administration, Secretary of War; also 
that of General John Bruce, now one 
of the U. S. District Judges of Alabama. 
In those days they were all struggling 
young fellows, and whatever of books 
or information they possessed was 
common property. 

In’ 1862, Mr. Knowles went to the 
territory of Nevada. In the fall of the 
year, Orrian Clemens, brother of 
“Mark Twain,” who was then secre- 
tary and acting governor, appointed 
him District Attorney for Humboldt 
county, Nevada. The glowing ac- 
counts of the mineral richness of that 
region given him by his friend, Hon. 
William H. Clagett, encouraged his 
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anticipations of realizing a fortune in 
that mining region, and the appoint- 
ment was accepted. He was after- 
ward elected Probate Judge of the 
county, and for two or three years, like 
the rest of the Humboldt boys, put all 
the money he had in the development 
of mines—but they didn't develop. In 
1865 Frank Ganahl, Esq., a lawyer 
well known on the Pacific coast, and 
Hiram Knowles, associated as law 
partners, and went to Idaho City, where 
they practiced until 1866, when, hear- 


ing of the rich mines of Elk Creek, and 


Bear Gulch, Montana, Knowles re- 
moved there, reaching Reynolds City 
June 1, 1866. Ganahl was to join him 
if the mines were as good as reported, 
but they did not realize expectations. 
The mines about Reynolds City were 
a failure. The courts were in a chaotic 
condition, and as young Knowles had 
not come with the intention of practic- 
ing law, he had nolaw books with him. 
Like a man of sense, he turned his 
hand to the best thing that offered ; 
he purchased an interest ina mining 
claim at Deep Gulch, and spent the 
summer as a windlass-man, but the 
sought-for fortune still evaded him. 
About the time of leaving Idaho, he had 
received information of the ill health 
of his mother, and as he received no 
letters from home in Montana, he sold 
his mining interest—which afterward 
proved to be quite valuable—and 
started for home. At, Deer Lodge, he 
learned of his mother’s death; and it 
was here, years afterwards, that word 
came to him that his father had passed 
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away, and it. was also herehis two 
children, who have since died, have 
been buried. He continued upon his 
journey, and reached home, where he 
remained some months with his family. 
While considering what he should next 
do, word came to him, in June, 1868, 
from Hon. Wm. H. Clagett that he 
would be appointed Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Montana, and 
asking him to exert his influence to se- 
cure confirmation. His friends readily 
determined the question of confirma- 
tion. He and Judge Warren, the latter 
appointed Chief Justice for Montana, 
only resided some forty miles apart, 
and were confirmed the same day. 
Although they had never before met, 
their families had been intimate, and 


after being appointed they met and 


came to Montana together. Judge 
Knowles remained on the Supreme 
Bench eleven years and one month. 
In the spring of 1879, he sent in his 
resignation to take effect whenever his 
successor should be appointed and 
qualified, but it was August before his 
successor, Hon. Wm. J. Galbraith, re- 
lieved him and his official functions 
ceased. It is unnecessary, except as 
a matter of record, to say that in his 
position he fulfilled the highest require- 
ments of acapable and honest judge. 


His opinions and interpretation of the 
law, were of the soundest character, 
and were seldom, if ever overruled on 
appeal to the courts of last resort. As 
a jurist, Judge Knowles deserves, and 
is universally accorded a high place. 
As a citizen, he is regarded one of the 
most useful and public spirited of the 
men who have built up a new com- 
munity in the wilderness. As a man 
he commands the respect and affection 
of all—popular throughout the State, 
companionable, the soul of honesty 
and honor, telling and appreciating a 
good story, and approachable by all 
men. In many ways has he worked 
for the upbuilding of the community. 
He is now building a residence at 
Missaula, where he owns considerable 
property, and where he hopes to reside 
the remainder of hisdays. He is now 
the president of the First National 
Bank of Butte City. 

Judge Knowles was married April 
12, 1871, at Athens, Mo., where her 
father then resided, to Miss Mary L. 
Curtis, a native of Ohio. They moved 
at once to Deer Lodge, and made their 
home here until 1882. Six children, 
four of whom are living, have been 
born to them. 

W. H. Macurre. 
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HENRY M. 


Henry M. ParcHen was born in 
Prussia June 13th, 1839. He came to 
America in 1848, receiving a com- 
mon school education at Town Line, 
Erie County, New York, and _after- 
wards finishing his education by a 
thorough course in Bryant & Stratton’s 
Business College. At the age of four- 
teen he took a position as clerk in a 
general merchandise store in Buffalo, 
New York. He removed to Marshal 


County, Indiana, in 1857, and accepted 
a position as book-keeper for a mer- 


cantile and manufacturing company. 
In the spring of 1862 Mr. Parchen 
went to Colorado and filled a position 
as book-keeper at the Planters’ House 
in Denver. In the -spring of 1863 he 
became the lessee of. the Massasoit 
House at Central City, Colorado. His 
health about this time failing, he sold 
out his business, and in the spring of 
1864, desiring to enter the mercantile 
business once more, he accepted a 
position as book-keeper for Erfurt, 
Busch & Co., at Virginia City, Montana, 
where he remained until the spring of 
1865, when company with Dr. 
Wernigk and Louis Keysser, he 
opened a drug and grocery store in 
Helena, Montana. In the fall of that 
year he bought out his partners and 
took in W. S. Paynter as a partner in 
the business with him. They sold out 
the grocery business in 1868. The 


in 


PARCHEN. 


firm of Parchen & Paynter continued 
for nine. years, doing a growing and 
profitable business, but suffering a 
heavy loss by two fires in Helena in 


“the years. 1869 and 1874, and the de- 


struction of their Deer Lodge City 
branch house from the same cause in 
1872. _ After the fire in 1874 Mr. Par- 
chen bought out his partner, and since 
then has conducted the business alone 
under the style of H. M. Parchen & 
Co., doing by far the leading whole- 
sale and retail drug business in the 
State. 

From this cursory review of Mr. 
Parchen’s life, it will be seen that 
since the age of fourteen he has, 
through his own efforts alone, achieved 
steady and progressive success from 
that time to the present. He has 
occupied many important positions of 
trust and responsibility, both public 
and private. He served for three 
years as County Commissioner of 
Lewis & Clarke County, of which 
Helena is the county seat. He wasa 
member of the lower house of the 
Montana Territorial Legislature at its 
twelfth session. He was the first pres- 
ident. of the Helena Board of Trade, 
which position, after many years he 
has been again called upon to fill, and 
is the present presiding officer of that 
body. 

Mr. Parchen is a member of all the 
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Masonic bodies of Helena, York and 
Scottish rite. He has been Grand 
Treasurer of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons of Montana since 1871. 

As a successful man of business and 
affairs, Mr. Parchen stands in the 
front rank of those who have been 
most instrumental in the development 
of his adopted State, and no enter- 
prise of any importance that has had 
for its object the material advance- 
ment of the growth and prosperity of 
the city of Helena or the State of 
Montana for the past two decades has 
failed to enlist his hearty co-operation 
and substantial support. He was in- 


terested in the construction of three of 
the Northern Pacific branch roads 
He is a large stock- 


from Helena. 
holder and a directorin the Helena 
Gas Company, the Helena Electric 
Company, and the Helena Electric 
Railway Company. He has also 
large and extensive interests in min- 
ing and Smelting. 

Mr. Parchen is a man of quiet force 
of character, of dignified and courte- 
ous address, and a recognized leader in 
the commercial and financial centers 
of Montana. He possesses sound 
judgment, excellent tact, and natural 
ability. His views on any question to 
which he has given thought are always 
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sensible and perspicuous, expressed in 
a clear, terse and logical way. 

Mr. Parchen has made a large for- 
tune by constant and unceasing atten- 
tion to his varied business interests, 
and is still actively engaged in con- 
trolling and superintending in detail 
his varied mercantile affairs. No man 
in Helena, however, devotes more 
time and valued attention to questions 
of importance which affect the growth 
and prosperity of the State and the 
City of Helena than Mr. Parchen. He 
has done yeoman service in every de- 
partment of the intellectual and physi- 
cal development of the great State 
with which he has indissolubly allied 
himself, and in a biographical sketch 
in which it is attempted, although im- 
perfectly, to record achievements and 
do justice to the character of the sub- 
ject, no sketch of Mr. Parchen would 
be complete without saying of him 
that no man deserves higher merit or 
esteem for the quiet and unassuming, 
but important, part he has played in 
the development and magnificent 
material progress of this great section 
of country. . 

In his social life, Mr. Parchen is sur- 
rounded by a delightful and interest- 
ing family. 

C. P. Conno.ty. 
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ANTON M. 


Anton M. Holter was born at Moss, 
a small farming and fishing village on 
the eastern shore of Christiania fiord, 
Norway, June 29, 1831. He was the 
third in a family of five, having two 
brothers older and a brother and sister 
younger. His mother being left with 
scant means of support, he went to live 
with a maternal uncle,a farmer, and 
remained with him until he was sev- 
enteen years of age. He learned to 


read fairly well, and to make his let- 


ters, and thus was qualified to be con- 
firmed asa member of the Lutheran 
Church at the age of fifteen. At this 
time his greatest-ambition was to bea 
sailor, but the fate of his father, who 
had been a sea-faring man, and of 
whom no tidings had ever been heard 
since sailing on his last voyage from 
Norway in 1839, broughtall the family 
influence to bear to prevent such a 
career. He learned the trade of 
butcher, but abandoned it for that of 
carpenter in less than a year, and con- 
tracted to serve three years for $10 
per annum and board. He relates that 
all the instruction he ever received in 
arithmetic was one hour for four suc- 
cessive evenings from his eldest 
brother. Many reasons induced him 
to come to America. It was the coun- 
try to which his father had set sail 
when last heard from, and there lin- 


HOLTER. 


gered yet a hope that he might be liv- 


’ ing and found. Another motive was 


the fact that when he arrived at man- 
hood he found that the trade of carpen- 
ter was generally regarded as inferior 
in the social scale tothe business of the 
farmer. Bidding his friends adieu, he 
set out on April 8, 1854, in a sailing 
vessel loaded with immigrants and ar- 
rived at Quebec May 25th of the same 
year, His party came direct to the 
United States, meeting with a serious 
railroad accident in his first ride on the 
cars, in which five of his company 
were killed. On arriving at Rock Is- 
land, his party was attacked by cholera 
and refused admission to any public 
house. Mr. Holter broke away with 
some violence from those with whom 
he had thus far travelled, and seizing 
his trunk and fighting off the quaran- 
tine officers, he rushed aboard a boat 
just ready to push off, not knowing 
whether it was going up or down 
stream. At this time he did not know 
a word of English, and there was no 
one on the boat whom he had ever 
before seen. Prior to leaving home he 
had heard of an old acquaintance liv- 
ing at Freeport, Iowa, and as well as 
he could he tried to find the place and 
his friend, and succeeded after some 
little trouble. He met with a hearty 
welcome from his countrymen in Win- 
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neshiek County, Iowa, and found em- 
ploymentat his trade immediately. He 
tells with what a struggle, under the 
constant tutorage of his friends who 
had been longer in the country, he 
mustered courage to fix a price for his 
services. While others in his trade 
who did poorer work and less of it, 
were asking $1 a day, he assented at 
once to $20 a month, and by the follow- 
ing spring, by means of his savings 
and by judicious speculation in town 
lots, he had accumulated $300. Times 
were good in Iowa, and Mr. Holter 
prospered. He was full of life and 
energy, found friends plenty and work 
in abundance. He continued to spec- 
ulate in real estate, and within a few 
more months he confidently estimated 
his wealth at $3,000, and began to 
think of going back to Norway. Wish- 
ing tosee more of the country, he went 
down to St. Louis and spent the win- 
ter of 1855-6, where he went to work 
at his trade on the Missouri Pacific 
railroad, then building to Jefferson 
City. Returning to Southern lowa in 
the spring of 1856, he spent the next 
four years in that section, making 
Osage his headquarters. Being of a 
restless and roving disposition, he 
made many journeys into Western 
Iowa and Minnesota. That country 
was then practically in the possession 


of the Sioux Indians. He was one of 
the first to arrive at Spirit Lake after the 
Indian massacre at that place in 
1858. He accumulated some proper- 
ty, but times changed and _ values 
disappeared. With other misfortunes 
he was sick almost the entire year 
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of 1859 with brain fever and ma- 
laria. In the spring of 1860, having 
cleared up his debts, and having partly 
recovered, he joined the rush of for- 
tune seekers to Pike’s Peak, his brother 
Martin M. Holter, having joined him. 
In Colorado the brothers engaged in 
mining and farming with fair success. 
In the autumn of 1863,in company 
with a Mr. Evanson, Mr. Holter 
started with a saw mill for Virginia 
City, Montana, leaving Denver Septem- 
ber 16th of that year. After suffering 
untold perils, with severe cold and 
deep snow, and having to abandon 
much of their cargo, they arrived in 
Alder Gulch on the first of September, 
locating their mill eighteen miles from 
Virginia City. The story of Mr. Hol- 
ter’s life at this juncture better illus- 
trates perhaps the indomitable pluck 
and energy of the man than any other 
period of his history. These two men 
put up their saw mill during the win- 
ter, having to make roads to haul in 
their machinery on hand sleds, the 
snow being too deep to use cattle. 
They whip-sawed all the lumber to 
build their mill and flume, made an 
anvil of a broad-axe, bellows of arub- 
ber overcoat, and having forgotten 
that part of their machinery necessary 
to feed the saw, invented a rope-feed- 
Before the snow had 


ing contrivance. 
gone in the spring these two men, with 
the help of only one other man fora 
short time, had put up their mill under 
a series of adverse circumstances and 
surroundings suchas would have over- 
awed ordinary men, and had sawed 
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out several thousand feet of lumber 
before they could get any animals into 
the camp in the spring. They did a 
good business during the season of 
1864, but wanting more machinery, 
Evanson wentto Colorado forit. Instead 
of buying as intended, the stories of the 
fabulous prices of flour, nails and other 
supplies induced him to expend his 
money for these things and start back. 
Most of his precious merchandise was 
lost on the way back in storms and 
through the loss of teams, and though 
the remainder was sold at high figures 
at Helena, in the spring of 1865, the 
venture proveda losing one. Mr. Hol- 
ter had meanwhile established a mill 
on Ten Mile Creek, eight miles from 
Helena, and wishing to devote himself 
to the lumber business, he bought out 
his partner and took in his brother 
Martin under the firm name of A. M. 
Holter & Bro. In the summer of 1865, 
Mr. Holter brought in the first planing 
mill ever set up in Montana, and ran 
it inconnection with his mill. In 1867, 
the brothers opened a general mer- 
chandise store in connection with their 
other business. A few years later the 
general merchandise store was discon- 
tinued, the business being changed ex- 
clusively to hardware. This was con- 
tinued until the spring of 1887, when 
his brother retired, and Mr. Holter then 
incorporated the A. M. Holter Hard- 
ware Co., which is the name by which 
the present house is known. He is 
still engaged in the manufacturing of 
lumber, being president of the Mon- 
tana Lumber and Manufacturing Com- 
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pany of Helena, and also of the Hol- 
ter Lumber Company of Great Falls, 
Montana. 

He was one of the first to erect and 
experiment with ore concentrating 
machinery in Montana, an industry 
which has grown to be one of the 
largest in the State. 

Mr. Holter is one of those rugged, 
indomitable spirits to whom the com- 
ing generation inhabitating the north- 
west, and especially Montana, will 
owe ina large degree the magnificent 
heritage that awaits them. He is not 
only capable of planning vast enter- 
prises, but of carrying them into effect. 
He is one of the pioneers of Helena, 
and no man stands higher in the es- 
teem of his fellow men. Mr. Holter is 
a Republican, and has held several 
offices, always with credit to himself 
and satisfaction to his constituents. 
He was the first Republican elected to 
office in the city of Helena. In 1868 
he was elected a school trustee and 
served three terms. He was elected 
to the Territoral Legislature in 1878, 
and in 1880 was elected a member of 
the City Council of Helena, and was 
honored with the presidency of that 
body. Hewas elected a member of 
the House of Representatives of the 
State of Montana in 1889, which posi- 
tion he now holds. He has also held 
the office of president of the Society of 
Helena Board of Trade during two 
terms. He was president of the So- 
ciety of Pioneers of Montana, and de- 
livered avery able address at the an- 
nual meeting of the society in 18go, 
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upon retiring from the office of presi- 
dent. 

Itis but halting praise to say of Mr. 
Holter that his career from the moment 
he dauntlessly entered upon the con- 
quest of those inexorable forces and 
barriers which meet every young man 
ina new and undeveloped country, 
has been an honored and historic one. 
In the early days when he came to 
Montana, if the field was potent with 
opportunities, the times were none the 
less rife with lawlessness and pregnant 
with danger. None but those who de- 


served the success which many of the 
pioneers have since achieved dared 


the’ perils, the dangers, the hazards 
and vicissitudes of the life. Mr. Hol- 
ter himself braved hardships that none 
but an intrepid spirit would have faced. 
Traveling alone in the then wild and 
comparatively unexplored regions of 
the Rocky Mountains, he had many 
sharp encounters with highwaymen 
and outlaws, and was once attacked by 
the notorious outlaw, George Ives and 
his band, in a passin the mountains. 
Mr. Holter is one of the wealthy men 
of Helena, and his success in life and 
the accumulation of his fortune are 
due to no one more than himself. He 
carved out a liberal competence for 
himself and his family from the rugged 
forces of nature, and the struggle has 
left the impress of vigorous resolution 
and tenacity of purpose upon his char- 
acter. His. judgment and prevision 
have been called into requisition on 
many occasions of public importance, 
and he has always been foremost in 
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every effort for the advancement of 
the public weal. Heis a man of quiet 
and unassuming demeanor, of trained 
and logical thought, and whenever he 
has any views to urge in public or 
private councils, is always listened to 
with respect and deference. He is a 
representative type of the sturdy man- 
hood of his native country and of the 
spirit of conquest which actuated the 
foreign-born element that crossed the 
ocean a half century ago and piercing 
the wilderness of the western hemi- 
sphere turned its barren plains into 
teeming cities and thrifty farms, laying 
the foundations of those magnificent 
American commonwealths, unsurpass- 
ed in the wealth and fertility of their 
products and resources, which have 
been admitted into the imperishable 
and indivisible Union within that space 
of time. His was,in an exalted de- 
gree, the courage and perseverance, 
the unceasing vigalence and tireless 
energy that make it possible for the 
people of the northwest to enjoy the 
advanced civilization which is found 
in the representative cities of the Rocky 
Mountains to-day ; and he isone of 
the leaders in the little band of Mon- 
tana pioneers—every one of whom pos- 
sesses ina remarkable degree the spirit 
of subjugation that levels all barriers 
—who are enjoying the hey-day of life 
in a serene and peaceful existence 
amid the scenes of their early triumphs, 
vicissitudes, conquests, perils and vic- 
tories. — 
Mr. Holteris engaged in many min- 
ing enterprises, and his energies are 
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still keen, his activity undiminished 
and his faith in the future of the city 
and State forwhich he bas doneso 
much, unskaken and unblenching. As 
a far-seeing man of business and af- 
fairs, he stands almost without a peer 
among a class of men noted for pro- 
found business ability. 

Mr. Holter is surrounded by one of 
the most delightful and cultured fami- 
lies in Helena. He was married in 


Chicago in 1867 to Miss Mary Pauline 
Loberg, a native of Modum, Norway. 

He has six children living, five sons 
and one daughter. His daughter is 
married to a son of ex-Governor Hau- 
ser. His eldest son is studying at Co- 
lumbia College, New York ; another is 
at Yale law school and one also at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. The two 
youngest sons are still at home. 

C. P. ConNoLty. 


THE PEACE OF THE HEMISPHERE. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON'S REASON FOR INCREASING THE NAVY.—-REMINISCENCES OF THE 


CONSTITUTION, OR ‘‘ OLD IRONSIDES. ” 


President Harrison’s recent utter- 
ance in San Francisco, relative to the 
necessity of an increase in our navy 
for the peace of the Hemisphere, re- 
calls the career of the Constitution, or 
‘Old Ironsides,” the first vessel to in- 
spire the breast of the young Republic 
with the thought of successful com- 
petition, both in peace and war, with 
England or any other power upon 
the high seas. 

It will be remembered that the Con- 
stitution’s first achievement, the cap- 
ture of the English frigate,-the Guer- 
riere, astounded Great Britain. 

The London Zimes regarded it as a 
serious blow to British supremacy, 
saying: ‘‘It is not merely that an 
English frigate had been taken, but 


that it has been taken by a new enemy 
unaccustomed to such 


—an enemy 
triumphs.” 

These reminiscences were recently 
quickened, also, by seeing a cane 
made out of the timber of that historic 
vessel, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

‘*]. McLean presents his respects to 
Judge Burnet, and asks his acceptance 
of a walking-cane made out of the 
timber of our frigate the Constitution. 
The cane is only valuable as being 
part of that celebrated vessel, which, 
more than any other, is identified with 
the naval glory of our country. 

“June 23, 1834.” 

The foregoing is a copy of an auto- 
graph letter now in the possession of 
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ason of Judge Burnet—Hon. Robert 
W. Burnet, of Cincinnati. 

At the time mentioned in the note 
Mr. McLean was one of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and Judge Burnet had but just com- 
pleted the unexpired term of General 
Harrison in the United States Senate. 

The Navy Department had deter- 
mined to demolish the Constitution, 
alias ‘‘Old Ironsides,” as an ‘‘ invalid.” 
The fact becoming known to the pub- 
lic, a sentiment immediately sprang 
up against the destruction of a ship 
that had won so many naval victories, 
and which had also won the name of 

THE ‘‘ LUCKY VESSEL.” 


This sentiment was greatly stimulated 


by the appearance of a poem written 
by Oliver W. Holmes, so well known 


as ‘‘Old Ironsides.” Indeed, the ver- 
dict of history is that the ship was 
saved by this poetic fulmination, the 
concluding verse of which is : 

‘¢Oh, better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave ; 
Her thunder shook the mighty deep, 

And there should be her grave. 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale.”’ 

Saved by this poem, the old war- 
ship was transformed into a school- 
ship, and is still in use for the purpose 
of drilling naval cadets—upon the deck 
so often red with the blood of the 
brave. 

This cane is part of one of its huge 
ribs. Taking it up tenderly and hand- 
ing it with care, the impact seemed to 


lift the curtain of history, and one 

could see, as in a vision, the glorious 

part taken by this vessel and its crew 

in the second war for independence. 

THE FAMOUS RETREAT OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION. 


When out upon her first cruise, in 
July, 1812, came to mind—how that 
for sixty-four hours she was pursued 
by five British war-ships clouded with 
canvas ; the Guerriere was one, which 
was afterward captured by the Consti- 
tution, and the Shannon was another, 
which soon after conquered our fam- 
ous Chesapeake. But our beautiful 
ship outrode them all on the Watery 
race-course. 

The London Times called the Con- 
stitution ‘‘a bundle of pine boards 
sailing under a bit of striped bunting,” 
and had declared that ‘‘a few broad- 
sides from England’s wooden walls 
would drive the paltry striped bunting 
from the ocean.” This was after the 
famous flight before the British squa- 
dron. But in August the Constitution, 
with forty-four guns and Captain Isaac 
Hull, commander, left the port of Bos- 
ton in search of the Guerriere, and on 
the afternoon of the 19th of the same 
month Captain Hull fell in with the 
Guerriere off: the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence. An engagement soon fol- 
lowed. Hull was fat, and wore very 
tight white breeches. He anxiously 
watched the movements from the deck 
of his vessel. To the question, ‘‘Shall 
we open fire?” Hull answered, ‘‘ Not 
yet.” The question was repeated when 
the shots began to tell on the Consti- 
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tution, and Hull again answered ‘‘ Not 
yet.” When the vessels were very 
near each other Hull, intensely excited, 
bent himself twice to the deck and 
shouted: ‘‘Now, boys, pour it into 
them!” When thesmoke cleared away 
it was found that Commander Hull 
HAD SPLIT HIS BREECHES 

from waistband to knee, but he did 
not stop to change them during the 
action. At the end of thirty minutes 
the Guerriere surrendered. Hull was 
awarded a medal by Congress, and 
$50,000 were appropriated as prize 
money to the gallant crew. 

THE CONSTITUTION AND THE JAVA. 


Captain Hull generously gave up 


the command of the Constitution to 
‘allow others to win honors upon her. 
Captain William Bainbridge was ap- 
pointed his successor. The Constitu- 
tion was then made the flagship of the 
celebrated squadron comprising be- 
sides the Essex and the Hornet. On 
December 29, 1812, the Constitution 
fell in with the British frigate Java, 
thirty-eight guns, Captain Henry Lam- 
bert, commanding. A furious battle 
ensued, at times ‘‘ broadside to broad- 
side and yardarm to yardarm,” which 
lasted about two hours, when the Java 
surrendered. Her officers and crew 
numbered 446 persons. Bainbridge 
was wounded and Lambert killed. 


The most conspicuous honors were 
conferred upon Bainbridge. Congress 
also awarded $50,000 to him and his 
crew as prize money. This conflict 
between the Constitution and the Java 
was the closing naval engagement of 
the first six months of the war. 
THE CONSTITUTION IN 1814. 


Captain Charles Stewart was the 
next commander. She left Boston 
harbor December 30, 1813. On the 
14th of February she captured the 
British war schooner Picton, sixteen 
guns. February 20, 1815, the Consti- 
tution met at the same time the Cyane 
and the Levant, and after a conflict 
which lasted forty-five minutes com- 
pelled their surrender, taking many 
prisoners and guns. The next day the 
Constitution barely escaped capture 
by three English vessels of war, the 
Leander, fifty guns; Newcastle, fifty 
guns, and the Acasta, forty guns. 
The Constitution arrived safely at New 
York in April, after the proclamation 
of peace had been made. She was re- 
ceived with the greatest demonstra- 
tions of delight, and her crew and 
commander were honored by Con- 
gress and by the Legislatures of many 
of the States in the passage of resolu- 
tions and the awarding of medals. 

Henry Dupiey Tutor. 
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FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


MR. SESSIONS’ SUMMER IN EUROPE AND AFRICA. 


We left Switzerland, as we always 
do, with regret. There is grander 
scenery in Alaska—withits great Muir 
Glacier, which with its tributaries will 
cover the whole of Switzerland—Yel- 
lowstone Park and the Yosemite Valley 
in our own country, but no place that 
we have ever visited can equal Swit- 
zerland for picturesqueness of view 
and variety of mountain, lake, river 
and glacier; with its great Alps and 
snow capped mountains constantly in 
sight, as at Zermatt and Rigi, where 
we can see so near, a fifty mile range 
around us with the deep, white, glis- 
tening snow shining like Peruvian 
silver—it is a sight one can get no 
where else in the world. 

We stop at Lyons, in France, a 
growing manufacturing city of 400,000 
inhabitants, where we visit the large 
silk manufactories ; we get a splendid 
view from the hills of the Cathedral 
and many places of interest in the 
city. We are glad to start toward 
Paris on our way home. The ‘‘Chemin 
de Firs” (the cars) are much finer than 
in England. In Italy and France they 
are adopting the American system of 
large carriages, or cars, as we call 
them, and at each station you will see 


a rush for those cars instead of the 
compartments of the old system, where 
ten are crowded into a compartment, 
five on aside, facing each other. One- 
half are obliged to ride backwards, 
and those who are fortunate enough to 
get a window must sit up straight 
with nothing to rest his arms upon, 
and cannot move to change seats or 
look out of the window without inter- 
fering with somebody’s view or tread- 
ing on their toes. The first class of 
these large American style of cars are 
very luxuriant, and seem a delight to 
us after riding in the old style, 

France looks thrifty and growing, 
with its large manufacturing cities and 
the excellent crops that are being 
gathered in the country. All the cars 
are crowded and everybody seems to 
be traveling, as with us. The Exposi- 
tion is doing wonders for France, and 
all the French, especially the Repub- 
licans, are happy. They seem to think 
its great success is the cause of the 
downfall of General Boulanger, and 
places the Republic on a safe basis. 
The financial aid it gives to France, 
and the prestige of success which is so 
wonderful and unexpected—the Mon- 
archists and the various cliques of 
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opposition having predicted failure for 
the enterprise—that everybody seems 
happy. We find the same great 
crowd in Paris as when we were here 
in June, and all the avenues leading 
to the Exposition are so crowded that 
it seems to us like a continual holiday 
with the masses all out. And so it is; 
every day, Sundays included, from 
100,000 to 350,000 visit it every day, 
in all to date about 30,000,000, three 
times as many as in 1878 when we 
were there. The profits were $1,600, - 
000 ; it has just closed. Wespend a 
week more going over the Exposition, 
and find new pleasure in examining 
the various exhibits of the different 
countries. South America seems to 
have done wonders in the character- 


istic buildings, so imposing in their 
architecture as to invite one to enter 
them, where we find a splendid dis- 
play of all her woods, minerals and 


peculiar products. It is a shame to 
say it, but it is nevertheless true, that 
this great Republic with its 65,000,000 
inhabitants had nothing to equal it. 
Why, no one can tell. She has lost a 
great opportunity. But I hope, who- 
ever lives to see 1892—the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Columbus, will see some- 
where in the Uuited States an Exposi- 
tion worthy of our great wealth and 
industrial and educational growth, that 
we may redeem ourselves in the eyes 
of the nations of the earth. Secular 
education is doing a splendid work in 
France. In 1882, according to M. 
Jules Ferry, there were 5,341,000 chil- 
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dren at elementary schools. In 1887, 
there were 5,526,000. The total cost 
of elementary schools to the state was 
173,000,000 francs, or about $3, 800,000. 

We make the ascent of the great 
Eiffel tower, 1,000 feet high, and made 
of iron. It was a holiday, the feast of 
the assumption, and there were great 
crowds—over 300,000—-on the grounds, 
and it took five or six hours for one to 
wait his turn to go up in the American 
Otis elevator. We stop at the first 
section going up, and look down upon 
the Exposition and the surrounding 
country. The awful height above and 
the apparent depth below give one a 
singular sensation of helplessness. 
The maze of stays and girders seem 
hopelessly confused. Though the 
handrail is high enough, still there are 


thoughts of going over which are 


anything but pleasant. However, 
perseverence is well paid for when 
one steps out on the top platform. A 
mountain one thousand feet high is 
thought to be merely a hill, but there 
is no comparison between a thousand 
feet of mountain and a thousand feet 
of Eiffel tower. The absence of any 
ground falling away from one’s feet or 
of surrounding mountains gives a 
sense of isolation and unnaturalness 
new to any but a balloonist. It takes 
a few moments to muster enough 
nerve to walk to the edge of the plat- 
form and look over; it requires a 
strong head to do that. An apparent- 
ly smooth band of metal (though it is 
really a network of bars) falls away at 
a steep angle to the ground. There, 
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huddled together, seem to be a few 
skylights glistening in the sun; in 
reality these are the Exposition build- 
ings; and it takes some time before 
one can realize that that winding rivu- 
let is the silver Seine, with its twenty 
or twenty-five little steamers looking 
like toy steamers with midgets for 
passengers. I am not familiar enough 
with the public buildings of Paris 
which I see to recognize them. My 
mind is too much occupied with the 
overpowering sense of my insignifi- 
cance to think of anything else. But 
I geta stranger to show me with his 
field glass the ‘‘Pont de Jena” and 
other bridges, which become less and 
less definable. The towers of “Notre 
Dame” are scarcely distinguishable, 
and we have to look several times to 
find out where to locate the ‘‘ Arc de 
Triomphe.” The ‘‘Campagna” of 
Paris is a grand sight, with its cities 
and villages, and Versailles the capital 
of France in view; and I walk around 
and look at the different views several 
times. Paris itself is but a mat in a car- 
pet of green and blue; the whole pano- 
rama is one long to be remembered. 
The only distinguishable moving ob- 
jects are small clouds of white smoke 
traveling slowly along, the railways 
themselves not even existing in a line. 
Above all, an almighty silence reigns, 
which is most oppressive. Photo- 
graphs and silver and metal models of 
the tower are sold, and quite a trade 
is carried on in various articles by 
ladies on the tower. Letters and pos- 
tals are written and stamped with a 
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picture of the tower, and put into a 
postal box and sent all over the world 
as mementoes of the occasion. There 
was quite a storm while we were de- 
scending which seemed to shake the 
tower, and we were glad to get on 
terra firma once more. 

Yankee like, some American comes 
forward now, I understand, and pro- 
poses to build a two thousand feet 
tower for the Exposition in America in 
1892. Edison was the great lion of the 
day in Paris, while we were there. He 
was received with as much honor and 
distinguished consideration as any king 
or potentate would be, and we are 
glad that he is an American citizen. 
He bears his honors gracefully and 
modestly, and does honor to our coun- 


try by his wonderful inventive genius. 

The French are a wonderfully cheer- 
ful people, and it does one good to see 
them. We Americans are so busy 
making money, that we have not 


time to be cheerful. I think all of the 
one hundred thousand Americans who 
have visited the Exposition will come 
away feeling that the French are 
teaching us the very wholesome and 
important lesson of cheerfulness. It 
is better to assume a cheerfulness if 
one does not really possess it, than to 
go through the world complaining and 
fretting and mourning. But the 
French cheerfulness is not assumed, it 
is natural. No nation in modern 
times has suffered such overwhelming 
defeat, such humiliating misfortune as 
the French suffered but a few years 
since at the hands of the Germans. 
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But which is the most prosperous 
nation to-day, the French or the Ger- 
man? We have been through France 
thoroughly in the last four months and 
have been surprised at her growth 
and progress in her great cities and in 
her manufacturing and agricultural 
districts. We have also been through 
Germany, and the growth of the latter 
from 1878 is not equal to that of 
France. The French are very indus- 
trious, and it is this cheerful industry 
which makes the French such a 
charming nation. The French work- 
ingmen always seem in good, spirits ; 
always cheerful, always polite. There 
seems to be something going on con- 
stantly. The peoples of the world 
may well carry home from this great 
of the good 


Exposition something 
nature and cheerful spirit of Republi- 
can France. 


On our return to London, where we 
have visited eight or ten times, we 
concluded to take a tour of South- 
western England, which is so rich in 
cathedrals, and visit Canterbury, Salis- 
bury, Winchester and Gloucester. 
They are all so rich in architectural 
proportions, in history, tombs and 
monuments of the past that I will not 
undertake to describe them; but they 
will remain forever indelibly impressed 
on my memory. We have an interest 
in all English history, and the his- 
torian can find a rich field in the study 
of the twenty or more prominent old 
cathedrals which are scattered through 
England. Some of them are located 
in small villages, but wherever there 
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is a bishop and a cathedral, that con- 
stitutes a ‘‘city,” be it ever so small. 
There is no bishop and no cathedral 
in the cities of Birmingham and Man- 
chester, and they are only ‘‘towns,” 
and none are cities unless they have a 
cathedral and a bishop. 

We pass through Berkshire county 
where my ancestors embarked for 
America in 1638—and in Gloucester— 
but find none of my name there; but 
in the county of Gloucester adjoining, 
I find a large family—several dis- 
tinguished people—among these the 
Mayor of the city, eighty years of age ; 
his wife built a ‘‘ Home of Hope,” and 
a number of the family are officers and 
workers. The object of the Home is 
to look after and care for “ Destitute, 
Friendless and Fallen Young Women.” 
It has been in operation fifteen years, 
and is a great success in reclaiming 
the fallen and helping the friendless. 
The Home is under the direction and 
guidance of a daughter of the pro- 
jector and patron and not of a society. 
One of my name is a manager and 
partner in a large manufacturing com- 
pany with-his father and brothers ; he 
is a philanthropist, and gives his time 
largely to lecturing on various sub- 
jects ; he is an acknowledged preacher 
among the Society of Friends, receiv- 
ing no salary for his services. One of 
his sons is soon to be married toa 
young lady in Ireland, and he was 
having engraved on his silverware, 
etc., the coat of arms of our name, 
the ‘‘ Griffin,” which history says, ‘‘i 
an offspring of the lion and the eagle. 
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Its legs and all from the shoulder to 
the head, is like an eagle, the rest of 
the body is that of a lion. This 
creature was sacred to the sun, and 
kept guard over hidden treasures.” 
Sir Thomas Browne says, ‘‘it is 
emblematical of watchfulness, cour- 
age, perseverance and rapidity of 
execution.” A good heraldic crest for 
our family. May we be worthy of it. 

The old Cathedral here is the Glou- 
cester Cathedral ; it is an architecture 
and history extremely interesting, and 
was founded by Osric, viceroy to King 
Ethelred, in 681. John Hooper, bishop 
in 1551, was burned as a heretic by 
the Papists in 1555, and a statue and 
monument have been erected to his 
memory, and the old house and 
window fronting it is seen where the 
Papists compelled his wife to look out 
and see his body burned to ashes. 
My friend’s little girl who was with 
us, said: ‘‘I would not have looked; 
I would have shut my eyes.” A gable 
roofed house near by is pointed out 
in which Bishop Hooper staid the 
night before he was burned. In imag- 
ination we can see the old man emerg- 
ing from the doorway accompanied by 
the Queen’s officers and guarded by 
soldiers, making his way through the 
crowd down the narrow street to the 
stake in St. Mary’s Square. 

In the old cathedral is a monument 
of Dr. Jenner, who conferred upon the 
world his discovery of innoculation 
for the small-pox. There are a num- 
ber of handsome memorial windows 
in the cathedral. There is a whisper- 
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ing gallery extending from one side of 
the choir to the other, a distance of 
twenty-five yards, where if a person 
whispers on one side of the gallery 
every syllable can be heard on the 
other side, although the passage is 
open in the middle, and there are large 
openings in the wall for a door and 
window. Some one engraved on the 
wall these lines : 


‘¢Doubt not but God, who sits on high, 
The secret prayers can hear, 
When a dull wall thus cunningly 
Conveys short whispers to the ear.” 


The tower is the most stately and 
magnificent of its kind in the world, 
an example of Gothic architecture in 
its most improved state. 

‘“‘The extremely beautiful effect of 
large masses of architecture by moon- 
light may be considered as a kind of 
optical illusion. Thus seen, the tower 
of the cathedral acquires a degree of 
lightness so superior to that which 
it shows under the meridian sun that 
itno longer appears of human con- 
struction.” The above from Dalloway 
on English Architecture. 

Our little girl wanted to ascend the 
tower, but the Dean would not con- 
sent. She said, ‘‘ Let us tip him with 
a sixpence, and he will do it.” 

We were shown the birthplace of 
Robert Raikes, the founder of Sunday 
Schools, his first Sunday School room, 
and various other places of interest 
connected with his life and death here. 
Some have disputed his claim to start- 
ing the first Sunday School, and have 
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said that his school was organized for 
the purpose of teaching children to 
read on Sunday ; but such is not the 
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fact; the object of his first school was 
to teach children from the Bible. 
F. C. Sgssrons. 
England, 1889. 


' JAMES: S. WINTERMUTE, M. D. 


Dr. James S.. Wintermute has not 
only seen the,city of Tacoma emerge 
from its embryotic condition to its 
present height. of prosperity, but has 
done all that lay in the power of one 
man to secure that result. He came 
of ancestors who bequeathed him those 
mental and moral qualities which 
have aided him to the high degree of 
success he has attained, and given 
him a wide personal popularity in the 
city of his chosen home. He was 
born at St: Paul, Minnesota, on April 
27th, 1860, the son of Peter Winter- 
mute, a native of the state of New 
York, whose ancestors emigrated to 
America from Germany in 1736, and 
Jane Stimson, a daughter of one of the 
oldest and wealthiest families of Ham- 
ilton, Ontario. He received his early 
education in Western Ontario, and 
with his father’s family migrated to 
Yankton, Dakota, 1870. During 1878, 
he was exchange cashier in Stimson’s 
Bank, Hamilton, Ontario, and in 1879 
commenced the study of medicine at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, where he re- 
mained during the ensuing year. He 
graduated in medicine from the Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, in Feb- 


ruary, 1883; after which he completed, 
a course of mineralogy and assaying, 
under one of Chicago’s most promi- 
nent chemists and assayers. 

In 1883, Dr. Wintermute crossed the 
continent via the Union Pacific Rail- 
way, and from’ San ‘Francisco pro- 
ceeded ‘north to Portland, Oregon, 
taking passage on the ‘‘Queen of the 
Pacific,” upon one of the earliest trips 
made by that boat. He reached 
Tacoma on the rgth of April of the 
year named, and from thenceforth 
has been counted among its most use- 
ful and patriotic citizens, entering into 
all its interests with a hearty good 
will, and with a sincere belief in the 
greatness of its future. In 1887 he re- 
visited the East, and spent consider- 
able time at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, at Boston, reviewing sur- 
gery, and the more thoroughly fitting 
himself for increased professional use- 
fulness in the future. During the last 
few years he has confined himself 
largely to the study and practice of 
surgery and has won unusual success 
in that important field. Although so 
well grounded in his profession, he is 
continually a student, learning all the 
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new method’ and developments ; and 
is always an earnest supporter of medi- 
cal ethics, in the best meaning of the 
term. 

Dr. Wintermute has made himself 
useful in departmrents of labor other 
than that embraced in his profession. 
In 1888 he aided in the organization of 
the Pierce County Medical society, be- 
coming,—in company with Drs. Bost- 
wick, Beardsley, Armstrong and Luce 
—one of its incorporated trustees. In 
1887, he was appointed by Governor 
Eugene Semple, a member of the 
board of regents of the University ; 
and was elected first Vice-President of 
the Medical Society of the State of 
Washington in 1889. He is also a 
past chancellor of the order of the 


Knights of Pythias, which organiza- 


tion he joined in 1886. In politics, 
Dr. Wintermute is a Democrat, having 
always been a staunch upholder of 
the principles of that party, and doing 
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all that lies in his power for their ad- 
vancement. 

Dr. Wintermute was married on 
June 18, 1888, to Miss Florence K. 
Jones, of the city of Olympia,—a wor- 
thy and ¢gultured lady, who removed 
from Maryland with her family, to 
that city in 1884. 

The success that has crowned the 
labors of Dr. Wintermute, is but the 
reward of his energy and industry, 
which have made the best use of 
talents of a high order, and developed 
a character as true as oak. He is 
personally of a cheerful disposition ; 
generous to a fault; ready to help in 
any way to advance the cause of 
humanity in general, and the best in- 
terests of Tacoma and Washington in 
particular; and asa physician, citizen 
and man, was long since recognized 
as one of the potent forces of the com- 
munity of which he is a part. 

W. H. Macurre. 
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VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE.* 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE MORE IMPORTANT VERSIONS AND EDITIONS. 


XXII. 


The few words of Teutonic origin 
occasionally to be met with in Erse 
may be ascribed to the influence of the 
Scatti, a tribe of Scandinavian or Bel- 
gic origin, who, about the time that 
the Romans left Britain, acquired so 
much power in Ireland that the coun- 


try itself became known by the name 
of Scotia, which name it retained until 
the Scoti transferred it to their settle- 
ments in North Britain about the end 
of the eleventh century. The Gaelic 
or Celtic dialect of Scotland, and that 
of Ireland, are still closely allied, yet 
they now diverge far more widely 
from each other than in former times. 
The Roman letters are often used in 
Erse compositions, but the Irish have 
an ancient alphabet of their own, the 
origin of which is very uncertain. It 
bears some resemblance to the Anglo- 
Saxon, and it has even been questioned 
whether the Saxons derived their 
alphabetical system from the Irish, or 
the Irish from the Saxons. It is prob- 
able that the Scriptures were trans- 
lated into Irish soon after the intro- 


*Copyright, 1889, by Charles W. Darling. 
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duction of Christianity into the island, 
but we possess no definite account of 
any very early version. A manuscript 
containing the life of Moses and the 
patriarchs is described by Vallancey, 
which seems to be ancient, but it is 


.rather an historical compendium, than 


a direct translation from the sacred 
text. There are no positive evidences 
of the existence of the Scriptures in 
Erse until the age immediately pre- 
ceding that of Wickliffe, when a ver- 
sion of the New Testament is said to 
have been in the possession of Rich- 
ard Fitzralph, a native of Dundalk, 
raised in 1347 to the See of Armagh, 
and hence sometimes called Armacha- 
nus. Fitzralph is himself thought to 
have been the translator of this ver- 
sion, and in his autobiography he re- 
lates how the Lord brought him out 
of the profound subtleties of Aristotle’s 
philosophy to the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. Although he was remark- 
able for the boldness with which he 
opposed the corruptions of the Church 
of Rome, yet he was compelled by 
the turbulence of the times to conceal 
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his new Testament. He deposited the 
precious volume inside one of the 
walls of his church, and wrote the 
following note on the final page :— 
“When this book is found truth will 
be revealed to the world or Christ will 
shortly appear.” About.one hundred 
and seventy years after his death the 
church of Armagh was repaired, when 
the manuscript was discovered in the 
place where it had been secreted. No 
vestige of it, however, exists at the 
present time, although Fox, in his 
“Actes and Monumentes,” published 
in 1570, says: ‘‘I creditably heare of 
certayne old Irish Bibles translated 
long since into the Irish tong, which 
if it be true, it is not other lyke, but 
to be the doing of this Armachanus,” 
and he adds: ‘‘This was testified by 
certayne Englishmen, who are yet 
alyve and have seen it.” 

A German translation of the Old 
Testament by John Eckius (1537) was 
published, the same being a corrected 
version according to the Sixtine edi- 
tion of the Vulgate. 

The first translation of the Scriptures 
in the Malayan language was made 


by John Van Hasel, a director of the- 


East India Company. When he had 
completed a version of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, he de- 
livered the manuscipt to Peter de Car- 
‘pentier, the chief director of the Com- 
pany, and therefore this honor belongs 
to the Dutch. The kingdom of 
Menanghabon, in the central region 
of Sumatra, appears to have been 
the original country of the Malays, 
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but impelled by a love of adventure 
they possessed themselves at a very 
early period of the Malayan peninsula. 
Malayan is a branch of the ancient 
and widely extended language of 
which the fragments are to be found 
in nearly all the islands of the Pacific. 
The Polynesian language, which 
ranges from the South Sea Islands to 
the East, as far as Madagascar in the 
West, bears in the Malay tongue the 
same proportion as Anglo-Saxon does 
in English, and words borrowed from 
Sanscrit and Arabic occupy in it the 
same relative position as words de- 
rived from Greek and Latin do in our 
own language. Arabic has had an 
influence in the modification of this 
language, and nearly all the abstract 
terms, as well as the religious and 
political theories of the Malays are de- 
rived from the Koran. The Arabic 
characters have been principally em- 
ployed in writing Malayan since the 
conversion of the Malays to Islamism 
in A. D. 1204. Roman letters are also 
used by this race of people, especially 
in some of the Dutch colonies, but 
this race of people were not far ad- 
vanced in the science of reading old 
manuscripts and determining their age 
from the circumstantial evidence in 
the absence of any formal authentica- 
tion. It was not until seventy-nine 
years after this date that Jean Mabil- 
lon, the founder of the science of 
palaeography, published his ‘‘De Re 
Diplomatica,” which describes the 
character of letters used by all peoples 
from the earliest periods of time; the 
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data being the materials, bark, leaves, 
skin, paper, etc. 
1603. 


An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in English at Dort by 
Isaac Canin. This town of the Neth- 
erlands was the residence of the 
Courts of Holland, and the place where 
the independence of the United 
Provinces was first declared. Here 
was held the famous Synod of Dort 
which anathematized the doctrines of 
Arminius, and was productive of much 
intestine disturbance in the Nether- 
lands. A copy of this Bible is in 
the possession of Rev. Dr. Gott. An 
edition of the New Testament was 


printed in Dutch, at Cologne, by the 


heirs of Dietenberger, and an edition 
of the Rheims N. T., was published at 
Antwerp. 

1604. 


A version of Luther's German Bible, 
with copious notes, was translated by 
Johann Piscator from the Latin version 
of Junius and Tremellius, and was 
printed in Herbern, avillage of Rhen- 
ish Prussia. This is known as the 
‘«Straff mich Gott Bible,” from a mis- 
translation of Mark VIII: 12, 13. The 
typographical work was done by Chris- 
toph Raben. A copy is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Abram H. Cassel of Harley- 
ville, Pa. The publication of Luther’s 
version was the proximate cause of 
the production of many other German 
translations, some even by the ene- 
mies of the reformation. 

A revised translation of the Belgic 
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version by the Canon of Louvain, was 
printed in Flemish at Cologne. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was issued at Copenhagen, and printed 
in Danish from the text of the 1599 
edition. Aletter from King Christian 
IV, was sent to the rector of the uni- 
versity with the request that great care 
be taken in order to have this edition 
as perfect as possible. The king 
eventually appointed Dr. Resen, bishop 
of Zealand, to superintend another re- 
vision of the scriptures. The old ver- 
sion was therefore again collected with 
the original texts, and several European 
translations were consulted. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in French by Berjon, and an edition of 
the Bible in Danish was published at 
Copenhagen by John Paul Refenius, 
who also was a_ bishop of Zealand. 
This good bishop was evidently deter- 
mined that the many Danes, affiliated 
with the people of this portion of the 
Netherlands, should have the privilege 
of reading the Bible in their vernacular, 
and he spent much labor im the pre- 
paration of this edition. He managed 
to find time forthis work, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that his diocese was an ex- 
tensive one, and comprised the islands 
of Walcheren, Beveland, Tholan, 
Duiveland and Schowen. 

1606. 

A version of the New Testament, 
prepared by Armund Laurent, was 
published in Swedish at Stockholm. 

The Bishop's Bible, which became 
the generally accredited version of the 
Scriptures in England, reached its 
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nineteenth edition. 

A French Protestant Bible was 
printed in folio at La Rochelle from the 
press of the heirs of Haultin, the index 
to which was prepared by Pastor 
Jaques Marlin. This is a beautiful re- 
print of the first thorough revision of 
the Olivetano-Calvanistic Bible, by the 
Venerable Compagnie at Geneva, un- 
der the guidance of C. B. Bertram. It 
is known as the Geneva edition of 
1589, where the word |’Eternal is uni- 
formly employed for the name of 
Jehovah. This volume is a large folio, 
bound in oak, and covered with leather 
stamped by hand with curved and 
rectilinear figures. A copy of this rare 
Bible is in the large and valuable col- 
lection of the ‘Societe de |'Histoire du 
Paotestantisme Francais,” of which 
Baron Bon F. de Schickler is the hon- 
ored president. , 

Calvin and Olivetan worked hand 
in hand together, althougk they did 
notalways think alike. When Calvin 
left La March College he entered the 
service of Rome, and was noted for his 
devout attention to the rules of the 
church, never missing a single fast, a 
mass, or a procession. Soon he felt 
the breath of the gospel beginning to 
stirin the moral atmosphere, fanned 
by the teachings of Lefevre and Farel. 
He heard people talk of the Holy 
Scriptures as published by these men, 
but for a time he remained a strong 
adversary of the Reformation. His 
cousin, Kobert Olivetan, was tinctured 
with what Calvin regarded as heresy, 
and these youthful friends had many 
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long and earnest conversations, each 
diligently seeking to convert the other. 
Olivetan urged upon Calvin to study 
the Scriptures, and following the ad- 
vice of his friend he began little by lit- 
tle to see the hollowness of the forms 
he had been so_ scrupulously observ- 
ing. Inthe summer of 1531, Calvin 
returned to Paris where he preached 
in the secret meetings of the evange- 
lists, and taught the people from house 
to house as he had opportunity. At 
the opening of the Sorbonne in the 
autumn of 1553, Dr. Nicholas Cop, 
rector of the Sorbonne, was to deliver 
the annualaddress. He had shown 


himself friendly to the Reformation, 
and Calvin insisted that he should im- 
prove this opportunity to proclaim the 
boldly in the face of France. 


gospel 
The rector replied that he was a physi- 
cian not a divine, but that if Calvin 
would write the address he would de- 
liver it. To this plan Calvin con- 
sented and the address was written 
under the name of ‘‘ Christian Philoso- 
phy.” It declared that the remission 
of sins could only be obtained by the 
grace of God, and that Jesus Christ is 
the true and only Intercessor with the 
Father. The excitement produced by 
its reading was so great that Cop was 
summoned to appear in the Palace of 
Justice ; but having been warned bya 
member of the Court that martydom 
would be his fate, he sought a safer 
home by escaping to Basle. Officers 
were then sent to arrest Calvin, and 
place him in the Conciergerie, but 
friendly students brought a rope and 
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let him down from his room through a 
window, and in the garb of a vine- 
dresser he fled to Angouleme where he 
spent six months in the home of Louis 
du Tillet. Availing himself of the 
library of his friend, one of the finest 
in France, he there began at the age 
of twenty-three, to write his Institutes, 
which D’Aubigne pronounced to be the 
best work of the Reformation. Pro- 
ceeding from Angouleme to Noyan and 
Poictiers, he, in the presence of a Prot- 
estant congregation, observed true 
scriptural order. The Genevan version 
was printed in English at London by 
R. Barker, and an edition of the Bible 
was printed in Latin at Venice. Among 
the curiosities of the English Bibles is 
a ‘‘Manufactured Edition,” with a 
The title-page of a 


stolen title-page. 
Genevan Bible, also the first to the 
third chapters of Genesis, are appliqued 
into a discolored copy of the King 


James version. It is neatly done, with 
great skill, and requires the closest 
scrutiny to detect the fraud. Where 
the edges lap, a border of heavy red 
pigment hides the connection. This 
is one of the best imitations and would 
readily deceive many persons not pos- 
sessing critical discernment. 


1607. 


An edition of the Lettish or Livonian 
Gospels is ascribed to Elger, a Liv- 
onian, who entered the order of the 
Jesuits, but it does not appear that this 
version was ever committed to the 
press. 

An edition of the Bible in Danish 
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was completed at press, in 8 vo., at 
Copenhagen. 
1608. 

A portion of the Old Testament was 
printed in Latin at Antwerp by Mon- 
tanus, and an edition of the New Tes- 
tament, with notes, was published in 
the same language at Amsterdam. 

An edition of Olivetan’s and Calvin’s 
version of the Bible was published in 
French at Paris, and portions of the 
Sacred Scriptures were translated by 
Dr. Daniels into Irish. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Dutch at Leyden by Jacobszoon and 
Bouwensszoon, and an edition of the 
New Testament was printed in Italian 
at Geneva by Diodati. 

* An edition of Barker’s Breeches 
Bible was printed in London. A copy 
is in the State Library at Albany. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
at Geneva by Jean Vignon, a copy of 
which is in the collection of the Bible 
Society at Paris. 


1609. 


An edition of the Bible was printed 
in English at Geneva by Robert Bar- 
ker, and an edition was printed in 
French at Lyons by Ancelin. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Italian at Venice, and one, contain- 
ing many beautiful illustrations, passed 
through the press of de Bry. 

An edition of the New Testament 
made its appearance under the super- 
vision of Haultin. A copy isin the 
Bibliotheque de la Societe Biblique 
Protestante de Paris. 
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An edition of the Douay Bible was 
printed by Lawrence Killam, a copy 
being in the possession of the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 

In this edition the word treacle, so 
printed in 1565, was changed to rosin 
(Jeremiah VIII : 22), and from such 
circumstance it obtained the name of 
“Rosin Bible.” ‘his is a companion 
translation of the Rheim’s Version. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Greek and Latin by 
Stoer, and the Psalms of David were 
printed in Latin and German at Co- 
logne. There had been a time when 
to print the Bible in this city was to 
court death in the form of martyrdom, 
and, according to tradition, one of the 
ancient churches of Cologne was lined 


with the bones of martyrs slain during 


the reign of Diocletian. At this place 
a Roman colony was planted by the 
Emperor Claudius, here was the house 
where Rubens was_ born, and where 
Mary of Medicis died. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Icelandic at Holm, and 
the type used was of large size adapted 
to the convenience of the islanders, 
who, owing to the high latitude, are 
much of the time forced to read by 
lamplight. It was not until this cen- 
tury that there were Bibles enough on 
the island to meet the wants of the 
population, and not more than fifty 
copies were to be found in Iceland. 


1610. 


An edition of the English Genevan 
Bible passed through the press of 
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Robert Barker at London. It was 
handsomely printed and remarkably 
free from typographical errors, 

An edition. of the Bible was printed 
at La Rochelle by Bruyn Schinckel. 

An edition of the Montanus New 
Testament was printed in Greek and 
Latin, a copy of the same being in the 
Ypres Library. 

Dr. Van Dyck writes that a version 
of the Psalms, made from the Syriac, 
was printed at Shuweir on Mount 
Lebanon. The boon conferred upon 
the Syrian churches in the multiplica- 
tion of copies of the Scriptures has been 
highly appreciated, and our mission- 
aries relate that much good has_ been 
done to the people of the East by the 
substitution of vital godliness for a 
merely outward form of religion. 

An edition of the Peshito version of 
the Bible was printed in Syriac at the 
convent of St. Antoine, Lebanon. This 
standard Syriac translation of the Old, 
and a part of the New Testaments, 
made in the third century of the Chris- 
tian era, is believed to be the work of 
Christian Jews. 


1611. 


An edition of the Holy Bible, newly 
translated out of the original tongues, 
was printed at London by Robert Bar- 
ker. Thisis the standard issue of the 
English Bible, but there was another 
separate issue, and these two editions 
were the parents of millions of our 
Bibles. They are sometimes called the 
‘* Great He Bible,” and the ‘‘Great She 
Bible,” from their respective readings 
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of Ruth III: 15, the one reading ‘‘ he 
measured six measures of barley, and 
laid it on her, and he went into the 
city ;” and the other reading, ‘‘ she 
went into the city.” With regard to 
this authorized version, dedicated to 
King James I, it will be remembered 
that at the Hampton Court Conference 
between the Low Church faction and 
the Caurch party, it was agreed that a 
new translation of the Bible should be 
undertaken. The foundation of this 
work was laid by William Tyndale, 
whose translation of the New Testa- 
ment was the true primary version. In 
this continuous work of authoritative 
revision three successive stages may 
be recognized ; first, the publication 
of the Great Bible of 1539-41, in the 
reign of Henry VIII; next, the publi- 
cation of the Bishop’s Bible, by which 
name this English version was also 
called. It was translated from the 
Hebrew in the reign of James tst, and 
a commission of fifty-four eminent 
scholars (subsequently reduced to 
forty-seven) were selected for the work. 
They commenced their labors in 1607 
and completed them in 1611. They 
were divided into six companies, with 
Bancroft,Bishop of London, as the chief 
director. Under him were Bilson, bish- 
op of Winchester; Dr. Myles Smith, 
and a number of professors from West- 
minster and the Universities. The Old 
Testament and the Apocrypha were 
assigned to four companies, and the 
New Testament was placed with two 
companies, the one consisting of eight 
members sitting at Oxford, and the 
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other consisting of seven members sit- 
ting at Westminster. These several 


companies communicated with each 


other from Oxford, Cambridge and 
Westminster, the three centres at which 
the work was prosecuted. The fact 
that the New Testament was divided 
between two separate bodies of men, 
involved a grave inconvenience and 
was doubtless the cause of some in- 
congtuities. These probably would 
have been much more serious had it 
not been provided that there should be 
a final supervision of the whole Bible 
by selected members from the various 
companies. These supervisions were 
six in number, and the companies were 
occupied in the actual revision about 
two years and nine months. The 
study of the Authorized Version had to 
be very minute and critical, and the 
longer they remained at the work the 
more they learned to admire its sim- 
plicity, its power, its dignity, and its 
general accuracy. In the publication 
of this Bible, King James rendered 
some pecuniary aid, but the greater 
portion of the expense was sustained 
by Robert Barker. The first edition of 
this Bible can also be distinguished 
from the second by taking notice that 
in the first edition the words ‘‘Ap- 
pointed to be read in the Churches” 
are omitted in the New Testament 
title, and the word Emorite is used in- 
stead of Amorite. In Exodus XIV: Io, 
there is a repetition, and inthe head- 
line of II Chronicles, 29 is 39. 

In the second issue these errors are 
corrected, but it has some of its own, 
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one of which appears in Matthew 
XXVI, where Judas is substituted for 
Jesus. 

The Greek text used in the transla- 
tion of these editions seem to have been 
taken from the editions which made 
their appearance in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and wherever any other reading 
was followed the rendering may be 
traced to the Latin Vulgate. The 
chief guide, however, forthe transla- 
tors were the Latin editions of Stevens 
and Beza, and to a certain extent the 
Complutensian Polyglot. These were 
founded for the most part on manu- 
scripts few in number, some of which 
have become known only within the 
past two or three centuries. Their 


publication has called forth not only 


improved editions of the Greek text, 
but a succession of instructive discus- 
sions on the variations which have 
been brought to light, and on the best 
methods of distinguishing original 
readings from changes introduced in 
the course of transcription. The prim- 
ary and fundamental rule under which 
this translation was made was thus ex- 
pressed: ‘‘The ordinary Bible read 
in the churches, commonly called the 
Bishop’s Bible, to be followed and as 
little altered as the truth of the original 
will permit. Translations to be used 
when they better agree with the text 
than the Bishop’s Bible, Tindale’s, Mat- 
thew’s, Coverdale’s and Whitchurche’s 
Geneva.” This rule, which was sub- 
stantially the same as that laid down 
at the revision of the Great Bible, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was 


strictly observed. The translators do 
not, however, appear to have returned 
very frequently to the renderings of 
the other versions named in the rule, 
where those versions differed from the 
Bishop's Bible, but they seem to have 
made much use of the German version. 
Their work shows also traces of the in- 
fluence of a version not specified in the 
rules, which version is the Rhenish, 
made from the Latin Vulgate, by 
scholars conversant with the Greek 
original. Another rule, on which those 
in authority laid great stress, related to 
the rendering of words that admitted 
of different interpretations. It said: 
‘‘When a word hath divers significa- 
tions that is to be kept which hath 
been most completely used by the an- 
cient fathers, being agreeable to the 
propriety of the place and the analogy 
of the faith.” With this rule was asso- 
ciated another thus expressed: ‘“ The 
old ecclesiastical words to be kept and, 
the word Church not to be translated 
Congregation.” This latter rule was 
carefully observed, but it may be 
doubted whether in the case of words 
that admitted of different meanings the 
instructions were very closely followed. 
In dealing with the more difficult words 
of this class, the translators regarded 
traditional interpretations, and the 
authority of the Vulgate, but as to the 
large residue of words which might 
properly fall under the rule they used 
considerable freedom. A third leading 
rule was rendered necessary by the 
experience derived from former ver- 
sions. The words of this rule are as 
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follows: ‘‘No marginal notes to be 
affixed except forthe explanation of the 
Hebrew or Greek words which cannot 
fitly be expressed in the text.” Here the 
translators used some liberty in their 
application of the rule, for out of more 
than 760 marginal notes originally ap- 
pended to the Authorized Version of 
the New Testament, only a seventh 
part consists of explanations or literal 
renderings, the majority of them being 
devoted to placing before the reader 
the alternative renderings which it was 
thought the passage or the words re- 
quired. The notes referring to varia- 
tions in the Greek text amount to about 
thirty-five. Of the remaining rules it 
may be sufficient to notice one which 
was consistently followed: ‘The 
names of the prophets and the holy 
writers with the other names of the 
text to be retained as nigh as may be 
according as they were used.” Dr. 


Ginsburg narrates some amusing facts 
connected with the preparation of the 


Authorized Version. He says that one 
of the editions which King James de- 
clined to allow the revisers to use as a 
help, contained marginal notes consid- 
ered by the king as heretical and re- 
publican. It was the one in which 
appeared a note to the passage in the 
Epistle of St. Peter: ‘‘Fear God and 
honor the King.” The note reads thus: 
“That depends upon circumstances. 
If the word of the king is in harmony 
with the word of God, obey the king, 
but if it is contrary to the word of God 
obey God rather than the king.” When 
the fact is taken into consideration that 
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there was neither an English Grammar 
nor an English dictionary at the time 
when this work was performed, we 
must admit that notwithstanding its 
imperfections it is a marvel of perfec- 
tion in the simplicity and beauty of its 
language. 
The following versions of 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

will give a comparative view of the 

progress of Bible English: 

O oure fadir that art in heuenes, 

halwide be thi name; 

thi kyngdom cumme to ; 

be thi wille don as in heuen and in earthe ; 

gif to vs this day oure breed our other sub- 
staunce ; 

and forgeue to vs oure dettis, as we forgeue 
to oure dettours ; 

and leede vs nat in to temptacioun, 

but delyuere vs fro yuel. Amen. ; 

-—Wycliffe, (about 1380.) 

O oure father which arte in heven, 

halowed be thy name. 

Let thy kyndgome come, 

Thy wyll be fulfilled, as well in errh, as it ys 
in heven: 

Geve us this daye oure dayly breede. 

And forgeve vs oure treaspases, even as we 
forgeve oure trespacers, 

And leade vs not into temptacion : 

but delyuer vs from evell 

For thyne is the kyngedome and the power, 

and the glorye for ever. Amen. 

Tyndale’s Version, 

Our father which art in heaven, 

hallowed be thy Name. 

Thy kingdome come. 

Thy will be done, in erth, as it is in heauen. 

Give us this day our dayly bread. 

And forgiue vs our debts, as we forgiue our 
debters. 

And leade vs not into temptation, 

bvt deliuer vs from euill: 
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For thine is the kingdome, and the power, 
and the glory, for euer. Amen. 
—King Fame’s Version (from a copy of the first 

edition of 16171.) 

During this year the annual edition 
of Buxtorfss Hebrew Bible was put in 
type. John Buxtorf, a learned Hebrean, 
was born at Camen in Westphalia, 
where he died at the age of sixty-five. 
His rabbinnical learning was great, 
and he as the author of several valu- 
able books, chief among which was 
this Hebrew Bible. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Hebrew at Venice by Raaun. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in English at London by Jugge, in 
which the word dba/mwas substituted 
for the word /reac/e thus printed in the 
edition of 1568. 


The Ferrara edition of the Old Testa- 
ment was reprinted in Judeo-Spanish 
at Amsterdam. The exiled Jews of 
Spain and Portugal established a press 
at Ferrara, and one of the most famous 
productions of this press is a Spanish 
version of the Old Testament said to 
have been translated from the Hebrew 
expressly for the Jews by Edward 
Pinell. 

Another edition of the Breeches 
Bible made its appearance. It was so 
called. because in Genesis III: 7th, the 
word now translated aprons isin this 
edition called breeches. A copy is in 
the library of the Theological Seminary 
at Morgan Park, Chicago, Illinois. 


CuarLes W. Dartine. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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OLD VIRGINIA. 


IX. 


The original charter of Virginia by 
King James to Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
George Somers and others, which is 
dated April 10, 1606, (4th James I.,) 
which provides for the establishment 
of two “ Plantation Colonies,” recites in 
the preamble that ‘‘We greatly com- 
mending, and graciously accepting of 
their desires for the furtherance of so 
noble a work, Which may, by the 
providence of Almighty God, hereafter 
tend to the glory of his divine majesty 
in propogating Christian religion to 
such people as yet live in darkness and 
miserable ignorance of the true know]l- 
edge and worship of God, and may in 
time bring the infidels and savages 
living in these parts to human civility 
and to a settled and quiet government, 
do by these, our letters pattents, gra- 
ciously accept of and agree to their 
humble and well intended desires, etc.” 

‘‘The Instructions” which accom- 
panied this charter and which formed 
a part of it, breathes the very spirit of 
devotion, and ordains that all ‘‘the 
presidents and the ministers of the said 
several colonies respectively, within 
tlieir several limits and precincts, shall 
with all diligence, care and respect, 
provide that the true word and service 


ot God and Christian faith be preached, 
planted and used, not only within 
every of the said colonies and planta- 
tions, but also as much as they may 
amongst the salvage people which doe 
or shall adjoine unto them or border 
upon them, according to the doctrine, 
rights and religion now professed and 
established within our realme of Eng- 
land, and they shall not suffer any 
person or persons to withdrawe any of 
the subjects or people inhabiting or 
which shall inhabit within any of the 
several colonies and plantations from 
the same or from their due allegiance 
unto us, our heires and successors, as 
their immediate soveraigne under 
God.” 

By the second charter of May 23, 
1609, it is stated in the last section, 
‘‘because the principal effect which 
we can desire or expect of this action, 
is the conversion and reduction of the 
people in those parts unto the true 
worship of God and Christian religion, 
in which respect we should be loath, 
that any person should be permitted 
to pass that we suspected to effect the 
superstitions of the Church of Rome; 
we do hereby declare that it is our 
will and pleasure that none be per- 
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mitted to pass on any voyage from 
time to time to be made into the said 
country, but such as first shall have 
taken the oath of supremacy, for which 
purpose we do by these presents, give 
full power and authority to the treas- 
urer for the time being, and any three 
of the council to tender and exhibit the 
said oath to all such persons as shall 
at any time be sent and employed in 
the said voyage.” 

By the instructions which were 
given to Governor Francis Wyatt, dated 
July 24, 1620, he was expressly en- 
joined “To keep up the religion of the 
Church of England as near as may be; 
to be obedient to the king and do jus- 
tice after the form of the laws of Eng- 
land; and not to injure the natives; 
and to forget old quarrels now buried, 
and to be industrious and suppress 
drunkenness, gaming and excess in 
cloathes; not to permit any but the 
council and heads of hundreds to wear 
gold in their cloathes or to wear silk 
till they make it themselves.” 

The first settlers of Virginia landed 
on a low peninsula on the James river, 
May 13, 1607, and gave the place the 
name of Jamestown, in honor of King 
James. A recent visitor to the locality 
says that ‘‘nothing remains of this 
famous settlement but the ruins of a 
church tower covered with ivy, and 
some old tombstones. The tower is 
crumbling year by year, and the roots 
of trees have cracked the slabs, mak- 
ing great refts across the names of the 
old armigers and honourables. The 
place is desolate, with its washing 
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waves and flitting sea fowl, but pos- 
sesses a singular attraction. It is one 
of the few localities which recall the 
first years of American history ; but it 
will not recall them much longer. 
Every distinctive fcature of the spot is 
slowly disappearing. The river en- 
croaches year by year and the ground 
occupied by the original huts is ,al- 
ready submerged.” 


THE FIRST CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


When the English settlers landed 
on this spot they pitched their tents, 
but soon abandoned them for the 
‘‘boughs of trees.” From the first 
they paid great attention to the exer- 
cise of religion, and an ‘‘old rotten 
tent” was the first church in the Amer- 
ican wilderness. The next step was 
to stretch an awning between the 
trunks of trees ; to nail a bar between 
two of these to serve as a reading desk, 
and here Mr. Hunt, who is spoken of 
as the “religious and courageous 
divine,” read the services morning and 
evening, preached twice every Sunday, 
and celebrated the holy communion 
at intervals of three months. 

After a while the settlers busied 
themselves in constructing a regular 
church. It was not an imposing 
structure, since the chronicle describes 
it asa ‘‘log building covered with rafts, 
sedge and dirt,’ but soon they did 
better» When Lord Delaware came in 
1610 he found at Jamestown a church 
sixty feet long and twenty-four broad, 
the first permanent religious edifice 
erected by Englishmen in North 
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America. The pews and chancel 
were of cedar, the communion table of 
black walnut. There was a baptismal 
font and a lofty pulpit, “‘and at the 
west end were hung two bells.” 

Lord Delaware set the style by go- 
ing in full dress to the church at the 
ringing of the bells, attended by the 
lieutenant-general, the admiral, vice- 
admiral, master of the horse, and the 
rest of his council, with a guard of 
fifty halberd bearers in red cloaks, 
marching behind him. He sat in the 
choir in a green velvet chair and had 
a velvet cushion to kneel upon, while 
the council were ranged in state on his 
right and left, and when the services 
were over, the governorand his attend- 
ants all returned with the same cere- 
mony to their quarters. Lord Dela- 
ware did not remain long in Virginia 
and when he left much of the pomp 
and ceremony of attending church 
disappeared, although the church still 
remained ‘‘the state church,” and 
much intolerance was manifested by 
its adherents. 

At the session of the general assem- 
bly of 1623-4, which was 
‘‘coneluded March 5, 1623-4,” much 
attention was given to the subject of 
the church, and several acts were 
passed relating to the same. 

ist Act was that there shall be on 
every plantation where the people 
used to meete for the worship of 
God, a house or roome sequestered 
for thatpurpose and not to be for 
any temporal use whatsoever, and 
a place empaled in, sequestered 


session 


only to the buryal of the dead. 

2d Act. That whosoever shall ab- 
sent himself from divine service with- 
out an allowable excuse, shall forfeite 
a pound of tobacco, and he that ab- 
senteth himself a month shall forfeite 
50 lbs. of tobacco. 

3d Act. 
ity in our church as neere as may be 
to the canons in England, both in sub- 


That there be an uniform- 


stance and circumstance; and that all 
persons yield readie obedience unto 
them, under paine of censure. 

4th Act. That the 22d of March be 
yearly solemnized as holiday, and all 
other holidays (except when they fall 
together) betwixt the feast of the an- 
nuntiation of the Blessed Virgin and 
St. Michael, the Archangell, then only 
the first to be observed by reason of 
our necessities. 

5th Act. 
from the church above two months in 
all the yeare, upon penalty of forfeit- 
ing half his means, and whosoever 


That no minister be absent 


shall be absent above foure months in 
the year shall forfeit his whole means 
and cure. 

6th Act. That whosoever shall dis- 
parage a minister, without bringing 
sufficient proof to justify his reports, 
whereby the minds of his parishioners 
may be alienated from him, and his 
ministry prove the less effectual by 
their prejudication, shall not only pay 
500 Ibs. weight of tobacco, but also 
ask the minister so wronged, forgive- 
ness publickly in the congregation. 

7th Act. That no man dispose of 
his tobacco before the minister be 
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satisfied, upon pain of forfeiture dou- 
ble his part of the minister’s means, 
and one man of every plantation to 
collect his means out of the first and 
best tobacco and corn. 

8th Act. That proclamations for 
swearing and drunkenness sett out by 
the governor and counsell are con- 
firmed by the general assembly; and 
it is further ordered, that the church- 
wardens shall be sworne to present 
them to the commanders of every 
plantation, and that the forfeitures 
shall be collected by them, to be for 
publique uses. 

Hening, in referring to the above 
acts of the general assembly in rela- 
tion to the church, says ‘‘that the 
MSS. from which these acts were 
printed are now in the library of Con- 
gress at Washington,” and that this 
manuscript is endorsed as follows: 
‘This was found among the manu- 
script papers of Sir John Randolph, 
and by the Hon. Peyton Randolph, 
Esq., his son, was given to Thomas 
Jefferson.” 1 Hening, p. 120. 


The council and burgesses smoked 


and legislated under divine guidance, 
and among the records of Feb., 1631-2 
(7 Charles 1) we find that ‘‘it was 
ORDERED that all the counsell and bur- 
gesses of the assembly shall in the 
morninge be present at divine service 
in the roome where they all sit, at the 
third beating of the drum an hower 
after sunrise, upon the penaltie of one 
shillinge to the benefit of the marshall 
of James City, and yfany shall absent 
himselfe from the Assembly, to pay 
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2s. 7d. to the same use; and yf any 
shall neglect, to be fined by the whole 
bodie of the Assembly.” 1 Hening, 
p. 162. 

In this year of 1631-2, being the 7th 
year of the reign of Charles the rst, 
there appears to have been a general 
revision of the laws pertaining to the 
church and the ministers thereof, 
among which we find that on ‘‘the 
24th day of February was enacted the 
followinge orders for the mynisters :” 

1. Jt ts ordered, that theire bee a 
uniformitie throughout this colony, 
both in substance and circumstance, 
to the canons and constitution of the 
Church of England, as neere as may 
bee, and that every person yeald 
readie obedience unto them uppon 
penaltie of the paynes and forfeitures 
in that case appoynted. 

2. That the statutes for comminge 
to church every Sunday and holydays 
bee duly executed. That is to say, 
that the church wardens doe levy one 
shilling for every tyme of any person’s 
absence from the church, havinge no 
lawfull or reasonable excuse to bee 
absent. And for due execution hereof 
the governor and councell, together 
with the burgisses of this grand as- 
sembly, doe in God’s name earnestlie 
require and chardge ‘all commanders, 
captaynes and church-wardens, that 
they shall endeavour themselves to 
the uttermost of their knowledge that 
the due and true execution hereof may 
be done and had through this colony, 
as they will answere before God for 
such evills and plagues wherewith 
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Almighty God may justlie punish his 
people for neglecting this good and 
wholesome lawe. 

3. It 2s ordered, that as many of 
the mynisters as convenientlie may, 
and one of the church-wardens at 
least, of every parish, be present 
yearlie at midsomer quarter cort, 
holden on the first day of June, and 
theire to make presentments 
oath, togeather with a register of all 


uppon 


burialls, christenings and marriages, 
as likewise their accounts of all levyes, 
collections and disbursements as have 
beene or fallen out in their tymes con- 
And 
further, that they choose church war- 


cerninge the church affayres. 


dens at the feast of Easter yearlie. 
* * * * a a 
5. Noe man shall disparage a myn- 
ister, whereby the mynds of his par- 
ishioners may be alienated from him 
and his mynistrie prove less effectuall, 
upon payne of severe censure of the 
governor and councell. 
6. No mynister shall celebrate mat- 
trimony betweene any person without 
afacultie or lycense granted by the 


governor, except the baynes of matri- 
mony have been first published three 
several Sundays and holydays in the 


time of devyne service in the parish 
churches, sayd 
dwell, according to the booke of com- 


where the persons 
mon prayer; neither shall any myn- 
ister, under any pretense whatsoever, 
joyne any persons soe licensed in mar- 
riage at any unseasonable tymes, but 
only between the howers of eight and 
twelve in the forenoone, nor when 


“that the mynisters doe soe 
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banes are thrice asked, and no lycense 
in that respect necessarie, before the 
parents or guardians of the parties to 
be married, being under the age of 
twenty and one years, shall either 
personally or by sufficient testimony 
signifie unto him their consents given 
to the said marriage. 

7. Every mynister in this colony, 
having cure of soules, shall preach 
one sermon every Sunday in the yeare, 
having no lawful impediment, and if 
the shall their 
absence or 


mynisters neglect 
charge by unnecessarie 
otherwise, the church-wardens are to 
present it. But because in this colony 
the places of their cure are in many 
places far distant, it is thought filt, 
divide 
theire turnes as by joynt agreement 
of the parishioners they should be 
desidered. 

8. It is also thought fitt, That upon 
every Sunday the mynister shall have 
halfe an houer or more before eveninge 
prayer, and in- 
struct the youth and ignorant persons 


examine, catechise, 
of his parish, in the ten command- 
ments, the articles of the beliefe and 
in the Lord's prayer; and shall dili- 
gentlie heere, instruct and teach them 
the catechisme, set forth in the booke 
of common prayer, and all fathers, 
mothers, maysters and mistrisses shall 
cause their children, servants or ap- 
prentises which have not learned the 
catechism to come to the church at the 
tyme appoy nted, obedientlie to heare, 
and to be ordered by the mynister un- 
till they have learned the same; and 
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if any of the sayd fathers, mothers, 
maysters and mistrisses, children, 
servants or apprentises, shall neglect 
theire duties as the one sorte in not 
causinge them to come and the other 
in refusinge to learn as aforesayd, they 
shall be censured by the corts in those 
places holden. And this act to take 
beginninge at Easter next. 

g. When any person is dangerous- 
lie sicke in any parish, the mynister 
haveinge knowledge thereof shall re- 
sort unto him or her to instruct and 
comfort them in their distresse. 

10. In every parish church within 
this colony shall be kept by the myn- 
ister a booke wherein shall be written 
the day and year of every christen- 
inge, weddinge and buriall. 

11. Mynisters shall not give them- 
selves to excesse in drinkinge, or riott, 
spendinge theire tyme idellye by day 
or night, playing at dice, cards, or any 
other unlawfull game ; but at all tymes 
convenient they shall heare or reade 
somewhat of the holy scriptures, or 
shall occupie themselves with some 
other honest study or exercise, always 


doing the thinges which shall apper- 
teyne to honesty, and endeavour to 


+h, 
tic 


profitt Church of God, alwayes 
haveinge in mynd that they ought to 
excell all others in privitie of life, and 
should be examples to the people to 
live well and christainlie. 

12. In every parish church where 
sacraments are to be admynistered 
within this the holi com- 
munion shall be admynistered by the 
mynister thrice in the yeare, where- 


colony, 
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ot the feast of Easter to be one. 

13. All preachingue, admynister- 
inge of the communion and marriages 
shall be done in the church, except in 
case of necessitie. 

Provision was also made for tithes 
of calves, kids and pigs, and “an al- 
lowance of 10 lb. of tobacco and a 
bushel of corne, for the better sub- 
sistence and encouragement of the 
mynistrie.” 

The tobacco was to be brought to a 
place appointed by the church ward- 
ens, ‘‘on the 25th of October, if it be 
not on Sunday and then in such case 
and ‘‘the 
of a bushel of corne to be 


on the day followinge,” 
dutie 
brought in upon the 19th of Decem- 
ber.” 

Provision was also made for supply- 
ing ‘‘all any 
churches are wantinge or decayed,” 
‘the inhabitants 
shall be tyed to contribute towards 
the buildinge of a church or repayr- 
inge any decayed church, etc.” 1 
Hening, pp. 155 to 161. 

The chief concern of the people, or 
rather the general assembly of the 
people for the first half century of the 
settlement of the plantation, seemed to 
be almost entirely absorbed in passing 
laws relating to the church and to 
tobacco, and more statutes were passed 
in relation to them than all other mat- 
ters. 

Among the statutes of 1631, also, we 
find that it was provided that “all 
men that are fittinge to beare arms 
shall bring their pieces to the church 


such places where 


and in such case 
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uppon payne of every offense iff the 
mayster allow not thereof to pay 2 lb. 
of tobacco, to be disposed of by the 
church wardens, who shall levy it by 
distresse and the servants to be pun- 
ished.” 

Again in 1642, see 1 Hening’s Stat- 
utes, p. 263, it was provided, ‘‘That 
masters of every family shall bring 
with them to church on Sundays one 
fixed and serviceable gun, with suffi- 
cient powder and shott, upon penalty 
of ten pound of tobacco for every 
master of a family so offending, to be 
disposed of by the church-wardens, 
who shall leavy it by distresse, and 
servants being commanded, and yet 
omitting, shall receive twenty lashes 
on his or theire bare shoulders by or- 
der from the County Courts where he 
or they shall live.” 

In 1655-6, in the 6th of Common- 
wealth, it was enacted that, ‘‘ Where- 
as, there are many places destitute of 
ministers and like still to continue soe, 
the people content not payinge their 
accustomed dues, which makes them 
negligent to procure those which 
should teach and instruct them soe by 
this improvident saveing, they loose 
the greatest benefit and comfort a 
Christain can have, by heareing the 
word and use of the blessed sacra- 
ments. 

Wherefore be it enacted that the pres- 
ent assembly, That all countys not 
yet laid out into parishes shall be di- 
vided into parishes, the next County 
Court after publication hereof and 
that all tithable persons in every par- 


ish within this collony, respectively, 
in the vacancy of their minister pay 
15 lb. of tobacco per poll yearly, and 
that tobacco to be deposited in the 
hands of the commissioners of the 
severall counties, to be by them dis- 
posed of in the first place for the build- 
ing of a parish church and afterwards 
the surplusage thereof (if any be) to go 
towards the purchasing of a gleab and 
stock for the next minister that shall 
be settled there. Provided, That the 
vestrys of the severall parishes be re- 
sonsible for the said tobacco so 
leavied. 1 Hening’s Statutes, pp. 399- 
400, 

Provision was made by law for the 


- selection of a vestry and their powers 


defined. Register books were to be 
kept of all christenings, burials and 
marriages, ministers only could “‘ cele- 
brate marriages and not without ly- 
cense as formerly or theire publication 
of banes upon three several dayes,” 
and if they do without compliance, 
shall be ‘‘fined ten thousand pounds 
of tobacco to ease the leavye of that 
country; no lycense to be granted 
without certificate under the hands of 
the parents, masters or guardians of 
the parties to be married.” 1 Hening, 


433. 


THE INTOLERANCE OF THE CHURCH. 


Virginia was settled in connection 
with the Church of England, and from 
the very earliest period in her history 
it was provided that the whole colony 
should conform, ‘‘ bothin cannons and 
constitution to the Church of England, 
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as near as may be.” As early as 1632 
it was provided by law that the com- 
mander of the fort at Point Comfort 
should, on the arrival of every ship, go 
on board and take a list of the passen- 
gers, and should ‘‘administer to them 
the oath of supremacy and allegiance, 
which, if any shall refuse to take, he 
shall commit him, to imprisonment.” 

The first pages of the statute book of 
Virginia, the first act of each of the 
early sessions of her legislature, and 
every revisal of her laws, prior to the 
American Revolution, are devoted to 
the cause of religion and church gov- 
ernment ; not that religion which every 
man might think proper to profess, or 
that liberal system which permitted 
every individual to worship his God 
according to the dictates of his own 
conscience ; but the religion of the 
Church was “fe religion of the ruling 
party in the State, and none other was 
tolerated. From the settlement of the 
colony to the death of Charles I. and 
the commencement of the Common- 
weaiti: thereupon, a uniformity to the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of England was strictly enjoined. All 
non-conformists were compelled to 
leave the colony, with all conveni- 
ence ; popish recusants were disabled 
from holding any office, and their 
priests not suffered to remain more 
than five days in the country. 

During the Commonwealth the af- 
fairs of the church were left to the dis- 
cretion of the parishioners, but no sooner 
did the Quakers, who had fled from the 
persecutions in England, arrive on the 
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shores of Virginia, than they were met 
by the terrors of an act “ for suppress- 
ing them.” Masters of vessels weré 
subjected to a penalty of one hundred 
pounds sterling for each Quaker 
brought into the colony ; all Quakers 
were imprisoned without bail or main- 
prize, till they found sufficient security 
to depart the colony; for returning 
they were directed to be proceeded 
against as contemners of the laws and 
magistracy, and punished accordingly; 
and if they should come in a third time 
they were to be prosecuted as felons. 
All persons were prohibited, under the 
penalty of one hundred pounds, from 
entertaining them or permitting their 
assemblies in or near their houses, and 
no person was permitted to dispose of 
or publish any books or pamphlets 
containing the tenets of their religion. 


PURITANS, BAPTISTS, PAPISTS, 


Presbyterians and dissenters were all 
utterly abhorred and not allowed to re- 
side in the colony, except under sur- 
veillance, and were liable to arrest, 
imprisonment and banishment at any 
time. In 1643, as it appears, a statute 
was passed ‘‘for the preservation of 
the purity of doctrine and unity of the 
church,” in and by which it was _ pro- 
vided that ‘‘all ministers whatsoever, 
which shall reside in the colony, are to 
be conformable to the orders and con- 
stitutions of the Church of England 
andthe laws therein established, and 
not otherwise to be admitted to teach 
or preach publicly or privately ; and 
that the governor and council do take 
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care that all non-conformists, upon no- 
tice to them, shall be compelled to de- 
part out of the colony with all conveni- 
ence.” 

In 1705 the house of burgesses de- 
clared that ‘‘if any person brought up in 
the Christian religion, shall be writing, 
printing, teaching or advised speak- 
ing, deny the being of aGod or the 
Holy Trinity, or shall assert or main- 
tain that there are more Gods than one, 
or shall deny the Christian religion to 
be true or the Holy Scriptures of the 
old and new testament to be divine 
authority, such person or persons shall 
be disabled to hold any office or em- 
ployment, ecclesiastical, civil or mili- 
tary. 

And if ona second time they be 
tried and convicted they shall be out- 
lawed, and shall not be able to sue for 
their rights in any court, or be guard- 
ians or executors, or execute any deeds 
or make any wills, and shall suffer 
three years’ imprisonment without bail 
or mainprize.” 

To trace the system of intolerance 
and persecution which was_ pursued 
toward all persons who did not sub- 
scribe to the tenets and practices of the 
“established church,” during the first 
century of the settlement of Virginia, 
would require a volume. Men began 
to doubt that all of the piety and 
Christian graces belonged to the es- 
tablished church, and in 1768 three 
preachers of a new church were ar- 
rested by the sheriff of Spotsylvania 
and thrown into prison. They were 
offered their liberty if they would dis- 
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continue their preaching, but they re- 
fused. They went to jail singing, 
‘* Broad is the road that leads to death.” 

They harangued the multitude 
through the grates of their windows. 

When they were arraigned for 
‘‘preaching the gospel contrary to 
law,” Patrick Henry, who had ridden 
fifty miles to witness the trial, sud- 
denly rose and exclaimed : 

‘* May it please your worships, what 
did I hear read? Did I hear an ex- 
pression that these men, whom your 
worships are about to try for misde- 
meanor, are charged with preaching 
the Gospel of the Son of God ?” 

This inquiry sounded like the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, and 
moved all who heard it. ‘‘The State 
prosecutor turned pale with agitation, 
and the court was struck dumb.” 

It was the death knell of religious 
intolerence and persecution in Virginia, 
andled to the great struggle for re- 
ligious freedom which overthrew. the 
established church and all of its sur- 
roundings. The collection of tithes 
could not be enforced. 

Her Glebe lands were sold and each 
religious denomination reduced to the 
level of common earth. 


BENEFIT OF CLERGY 


In October, 1748, 22 George II, in 
an act entitled ‘‘An act directing the 
method of tria] of criminals for capital 
offenses and for no other purpose 
therein mentioned,” it was provided in 


the IX section: ‘‘ That whereby any 
act of parliament of England, made be- 











fore the fourth year of the reign of the 
late King James the First, the benefit 
of clergy is taken away from any of- 
fense, the same shall be adjudged to be 
taken away from the like offense com- 
mitted in this colony; in respect to 
principals and accessories standing 
mute or challenging a greater number 
of the jury than the law allows; and 
that where a man convicted of felony 
may demand the benefit of his clergy, 
if a woman be convicted of the same, 
or the like offense, upon her prayer to 
have the benefit of this act, judgment 
of death shall not be given against her, 
upon such conviction, nor execution 
awarded upon any outlawry for such 
offense, but she shall suffer the same 
punishment as aman should suffer, 
that has the benefit of clergy allowed 
him in the like case. 

On the 27th of November, 1789, the 
whole subject of the law relating to the 
benefit of the clergy was revised, and 
it was provided that, ‘‘a female shall 
in all cases receive the same judgment, 
and stand in the same condition with 
respect to the benefit of the clergy, as 
amale.” 13 Hening’s Stats. pp. 30, 31, 
32. 

In May, 1732, 5th and 6th year of 
George II, an act was passed, giving 
the benefit of clergy to women as well 
as men, and “if any person be con- 
victed of a felony, for which he ought 
to have the benefit of the clergy and 
shall pray to have the benefit of this 
act, he shall not be required to read, 
but without any reading shall be al- 
lowed, taken and reputed to be pun- 
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ished as a clerk convict; which shall 
be as effectual, to allintents and pur- 
poses, and as advantageous to him, as 
ifhe had read as a clerk; any other 
law or statute to the contrary hereof, in 
any wise, notwithstanding.” 

This matter seems to have particu- 
larly engaged the attention of the gen- 
eral assembly, for we find in13 Hen- 
ing’s Stats. at Large, p. 306, An act 
conferring the benefit of clergy, as 
follows : 

Sec. I. Be it enacted and declared by 
the general assembly, That the bene- 
fit of clergy shall not be allowed to 
principals in the first degree ; firstly, 
in murder ; secondly, or in burglary ; 
thirdly, or in arson at common law ; 
fourthly, or for the willful burning of 
any court house, or county or public 
prison, or of the office of the clerk of 
any court within this commonwealth ; 
fifthly, or for the felonious taking of 
any goods or chattels out of any 
church, chapel or meeting house be- 
longing thereto; sixthly, or for the 
robbing of any person or persons in 
their dwelling houses or dwelling place, 
the owner or dweller in the same 
house or dwelling place, his wife, his 
children, or servants, then being within 
and put in fear and dread by the 
same ; seventhly, or for the robbing of 
any person or persons in or near about 
any highway; eighthly, or for the 
felonious stealing of any horse, geld- 
ing or mare; ninthly, or for the feloni- 
ous breaking in of any dwelling house 
by day, and taking away of any goods 
or chattels, being in any dwelling 
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house, the owner orany person being 
therein and put in fear. 

Sec. II. The benefit of clergy shall 
not be allowed to principals in the sec- 
ond degree, in any of the cases above 
mentioned. 

Sec. III. It shall not be allowed to 
accessories before the fact; firstly, in 
murder; secondly, or 
thirdly, or arson at common law ; 
fourthly, or for the wilful burning of 
any eourt house or county or public 
prison, or of the office of the clerk of 
any court within the commonwealth ; 


burglary ; 


fifthly, or for the robbing of any per- 
son or persons in their.dwelling houses 
or dwelling places, the 
dweller in the same dwelling house or 
dwelling place, his wife, his children, 


Owner or 


or servants then being within and put 
in fear and dread by the same; sixthly, 
or for the robbing of any person or 
persons in or near about any highway. 


Sec. IV. © It shall be allowed to prin- 
cipals and accessories in all offenses 
which would otherwise be without 
clergy, whether the same be newly 
created by any act of the general as- 
sembly, or exist under the common 
law, unless it be taken away by the ex- 
press words of some act of assembly. 

Sec. V. It shall not be allowed to 
any person more than once, except in 
the following case, that is to say, 
whensoever any person shall have 
admitted to the benefit of clergy, such 
admission shall not operate as a_ par- 
don or discharge for other offenses of 
a clergyable nature, committed by him 
before that admission to the benefit of 
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clergy, but he shall be again allowed 
the benefit of clergy for every other of- 
fense of a clergyable nature com- 
mitted by him before that admission 
to the benefit of the clergy, and shall 
be burned in the hand for every such 
offense. 

Sec. VI. But if any person who 
shall have been once admitted to the 
benefit of clergy, shall before that ad- 
mission have committed any offense, 
in which the benefit of clergy is not 
allowed by law, or shall after that ad- 
mission, commit any offense in which 
the benefit of clergy is even allowed by 
law, he shall suffer death without the 
benefit of clergy. 

Sec..VII. 
receive the same judgment and stand 
respect to 
the benefit of clergy, as a male. 

Sec. VIII. A slave shall in all cases 
receive the same judgment and stand 
in the same condition with respect to 
the benefit of clergy, as a free negro or 
mulatto. 

Sec. IX. Nothing in this act con- 


A female shall in all cases 


in che same condition with 


tained shall be construed to take away 
the benefit of clergy, from any of- 
fense, in which it is not allowed by 
any act of the general assembly, or to 
allow it in any offense, from which it 
is now expressly taken away by any 
act of the general assembly. 

The original colonial polity of Vir- 
ginia had been, says Rives in his 
Biography of Madison, founded in that 
mistaken connection of cliurch and 
State, which was then the universal 
practice of all nations and of all religi- 
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ous parties. Even the Puritans of New 
England, who came to America to es- 
cape religious persecution in 
mother country, were no sooner estab- 
lished in their new abode than they fell 
into the same abuse, and set example 
of fierce intolerance against all other 
sects than their own. 

If the Church of England had been 
established and general religion in all 
the northern colonies, as it has been 
among us here, and uninterrupted 
harmony throughout the continent, it 
is clear to me that slavery and subjec- 
tion might and would have been grad- 
ually insinuated among us. Union of 
religious sentiment begets a surprising 
confidence, and ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments tend to great ignorance and 
corruption, all of which facilitate the 
execution of mischievous projects. 

James Madison was, at that time, a 
young man; but his soul revolted at 
the idea of persecuting his fellow men 
on account of their religious opinions. 
In a letter to his friend Bradford, of 
Philadelphia, whose acquaintance he 
had formed at Nassau Hall, and with 
whom he had spent several weeks 
some months before, he wrote under 
date of January 24, 1774: ‘‘I want 
again to breathe your free air. I ex- 
pect it will amend my constitution 
and confirm my principles. I have 
indeed as good an atmosphere at home 
as the climate will allow, but have 
nothing to brag of as to the state and 
liberty of the country. 

“Povery and luxury prevail among 
all sorts ; pride, ignorance and knavery 


the 
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among the priesthood, and vice and 
wickedness among the laity. This is 
bad enough ; but it is not the worst I 
have to tell you. That diabolical hell- 
conceived principle of persecution 


rages among some ; and to their eter- 
nal infamy, the clergys can furnish 
their quota of imps for such purposes. 
There are, at this time, in the adjacent 
country, not less than five or six well-- 


meaning men in close jail for publish- 
ing their religious sentiments, which, 
in the main, are very orthodox. 

‘‘T have neither patience to hear, 
talk or think of anything relative to 
this matter; for I have sqabbled and 
scolded, abused and ridiculed so long 
about it to little purpose that I am 
without common patience. So I must 
beg you to pity me, and pray for liberty 
of conscience to all.” 

That there were some honorable 
exceptions to the character given by 
him of the clergy of the established 
church, there can be no ground to 
doubt from the contemporary accounts 
which have reached us; and that the 
laity were not universally, or, we 
would fain believe, generally infected 
with the malignant spirit of persecu- 
tion described by him, seems to be 
sufficiently shown by the noble and 
Catholic public letter of President 
Blair, son of the commissary, written 
-only five or six years before this period, 
while he was the acting governor of 
the colony, and also by the fact that 
many of the laity, two years only after 
the date of Mr. Madison’s letter, as 
members of the legislature, concurred 
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in the repeal of the laws by which the 
establishment was sustained ; p. 47. It 
was not that there was anything in 
the principles or constitution of the 
Church of England, as it existed in 
this country, which he deemed intrin- 
sically deliterious to the public liberty, 
but it was, as the context shows, ‘‘the 
union of religious sentiment ” enforced 
by law, which the general establish- 
ment of that or any other church in 
all the colonies would have produced, 
that he deprecated as dangerous to 
liberty. The unfettered and spontane- 
ous diversity of opinions, of sects, of 
parties, of interests, in both politics 
and religion, he held to be the only 
practical security for the equal liberty 
of all, by the mutual vigilance and in- 
spection they would exercise over each 
other, and the mutual forbearance they 
would finally learn to practice from 
an experience of that security. 

That there was nothing in the Church 
of England, as it existed in the coun- 
try, essent lly hostile to public liberty, 
the history of the colony, where it was 
first established and most widely 
spread its roots, satisfactorily proves. 
Virginia was, in an especial manner, 
the nursery of freedom in the New 
World. By the exercise of a bold 
initiative, she early established a rep- 
resentative assembly of her own, and, 
through that assembly, proclaimed the 
great constitutional principle of im- 
munity from taxation, except by her 
own consent. During the period of 
the intestine trouble in the northern 
country, she virtually assumed and 
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exercised all the powers of independ- 
She set the ex- 
ample of an appeal to arms in vindi- 
cation of her rights a century before 
the final struggle for national inde- 
pendence ; and in every stage of that 


ent self-government. 


great struggle, she was certainly be- 
hind none of her sister colonies in the 
energy and boldness with which she 
sustained the common cause. It can- 
not be said, therefore, that the Church 
of England, as it existed in Virginia, 
had extinguished or even depressed 
the spirit of liberty.” 

In 1783, after the war of the Revolu- 
tion had closed, the question of main- 
taining the State Church became the 
great absorbing question. Bancroft 
says: ‘‘That the inherent perverse- 
ness of a religious establishment, of 
which a king residing in another part 
of the world and enforcing hostile 
political interests was the head, showed 
itself in Virginia. The majority of 
the legislators were still church men, 
but gradually a decided majority of 
the people had become dissenters, of 
whom the foremost were Baptists and 
Presby terians. 

When the struggle for independence 
was ended, of ninety-one clergymen 
of the Anglican Church in Virginia, 
twenty-eight only remained. One- 
fourth of the parishes had became ex- 
tinct. 

Churchmen began to fear the en- 
feeblement of religion from its want of 
compulsory support and from the ex- 
cesses of fanaticism among dissenters. 

These last had made their way, not 











only without aid from the State, but 
under the burden of supporting a 
church which was not theirown. The 
church which had leaned on the State 
was alone ina decline. Thesystem of 
an impartial support by the State of 
all branches of Christians was revived 
by members of ‘‘ the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church,” as it now began to be 
called. Their petitions, favored by 
Patrick Henry, Harrison, then gover- 
nor; Pendleton, the chancellor ; Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, and many others of 
the foremost men, alleged a decay of 
public morals ; and the remedy asked 
for was a general assessment analog- 
ous to the clause in the constitution of 
Massachusetts, which enjoined upon 
its towns ‘‘the maintenance of public 
Protestant teachers of piety, religion 
and morality.” The Presbyterians at 
first were divided. Their clergy, even 
while they held that human legisla. 
tion should concern human affairs 
alone, that conseience and religious 
worship lie beyond its reach, accepted 
the measure, provided it should re- 
spect every human belief, even “ of the 
Mussulman and the Gentoo.” 

The Presbyterian laity, accustomed 
to support their own ministry, chose 
rather to continue to do so. Of the 
Baptists, alike ministers and people, 
rejected any alliance with the State. 
Early in the autumnal session of the 
legislature, Patrick proposed a resolu- 
tion for a legal provision for the teach- 
ers of the Christian religion. 


In the absence of Jefferson, the op- 
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ponents of the measure were led by 
Madison, whom Witherspoon had im- 
bued with theological lore. The 
assessment bill, he said, exceeds the 
functions of civil authority. The 
question has been stated as if it were, 
is religion necessary? The true ques- 
tion is, are establishments necessary 
for religion? And the answer is, they 
corrupt religion. 

In the event of a statute for the sup- 
port of the Christian religion, are the 
courts of law to decide what is Chris- 
tianity ? and as a consequence to decide 
what is orthodoxy and what is heresy. 
In spite of all arguments a bill was 
brought in, by which it was provided 
for a general assessment on all taxable 
property for the support of teachers of 
the Christian religion. 

Each person, as he paid his tax, was 
to say to which society he dedicated ; in 
case he refused to do so, his payment 
was to be applied toward the main- 
tenance of a country school. This 
bill led to great excitement, and in 
1786 a bill, which had been drawn up 
by Jefferson, was passed, In and by 
which it was expressly declared that 
‘*no man shall be compelled to fre- 
quent or support any religious wor- 
ship, place or ministry whatsoever, 
nor shall suffer on account of his relig- 
ious opinions or belief;- opinion in 
matters of religion shall in nowise 
diminish, enlarge or effect civil capac- 
ities. The rights hereby asserted are 
of the natural rights of mankind.” 

* Thus,” says Madison, ‘in Virginia 
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was extinguished forever the ambi- 
tious hope of making laws for the 
human mind.” 

The principle on which religious 
liberty was settled in Virginia prevailed 
at once in Maryland. In every other 
American State, oppressive statutes 
concerning religion fell into disuse and 
were gradually repealed. 

This statute of Virginia was trans- 
lated into French and into Italian, 
and was widely circulated through 
Europe. 


CHRISTIAN RENAISANCE, 


It was thought by those of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church, who had 
studied its history during the 18th 
century, that it would at least be 
allowed to retain its name if not its 
But 


power during the rgth century. 
even that seems doomed, and it would 


seem, if we are to judge by the utter- 
ances of some of its most learned theol- 
ogists in the recent great convocation 
in our midst, that they would expunge 
even its name, and grasp that of the 
great parent church, from which it was 
severed by royal prerogative three 
hundred years ago. 

The name “The Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in America” has been pro- 
nounced meaningless. We deny it. 
It has as much significance here as the 
English church or “Church of England” 
has in England with this exception: 
In England it is the EstasitisHep Church, 
while here it appears as a high and 
lofty monument, erected to religious 
freedom and as marking the triumph 
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of civilization over papal supremacy 
and papal abuses in England and in 
the continent of Europe. 

It marks the vicissitudes, the growth 
and development of mankind during a 
period that is spanned by five centuries. 
It came to this country as the heritage 
of constitutional government and has 
been handed down to us, liberalized 
and enlightened by our free institu- 
tions. 

‘«“The preservation of that heritage,” 
here as in England, “has been mainly 
due to the combination of sturdy inde- 
pendence, reverence for law and order, 
and practical common sense, which 
so pre-eminently distinguished the 
English people. Actuated by this 
spirit, they have been enabled, under 
the guidance of some wise and great 
sovereigns, and of a long line of illus- 
trious statesmen, to adapt the English 
constitution to the varying needs of 
successive ages, while preserving its 
fundamental principles intact.” 

The exorbitant claims of jurisdiction 
and territorial power asserted by Hil- 
debrand and his successors, together 
with the pecuniary exactions founded 
on these claims, were persistently, 
though with varying degrees of firm- 
ness, resisted by the English kings and 
people, and it took centuries to shake 
off the yoke that had been fastened 
upon them. 

By ‘‘the Great Charter” the church 
recovered its liberties and foreign, su- 
perior and monastic orders were abol- 
ished, and the flow of money 
which had been directed for ages 
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into the Roman exchequer, arrested. 
The destruction of papal power, 
emoluments and influence in England 
and the reduction of the national 
church to due subordination of the 
State was an achievement fit to be com- 
memorated, and it was so commemor- 
ated in the name of Protestant Episcopal 
which is the synonym of the English 
reformation. It stands for temporal 
and spiritual independence from the 
see of Rome. 


“The Chancellor of the Diocese ” of 
Chicago would obliterate and expunge 
the name of ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal” 
as meaningless, and would ‘‘strip it of 
every flourishing branch and leaf, and 
leave it a naked, withered and dis- 
honored trunk.” We protest. The 
history of that church joins together 
the two great ages of human civiliza- 
tion. ; 

To this day the constitution, the 
doctrines and the services of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church retain the 
visible marks of the compromise from 
which she sprang. Her name is sig- 
nificant of the origin and when that is 
gone all is gone. 

She occupies a middle position be- 
tween the churches at Rome and Ge- 
neva. 

Her doctrinal confessions and dis- 
courses, composed by Protestants, set 
forth principles of theology in which 
Calvin or Knox would have found 
scarcely a word to disapprove. Her 
prayers and thanksgivings, derived 
from the ancient Beviaries are very 
generally such that Cardinal Fisher or 
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Cardinal Pole might have heartily 
joined in them. 

The Church of Rome held that epis- 
copacy was of divine institution, and 
that certain supernatural graces of a 
high order had been transmitted by 
the imposition of hands through fifty 
generations, from the eleven who re- 
ceived their commission on the Gali- 
lean mount to the bishops who met at 
Trent. 

A large body of Protestants on the 
other hand regarded prelacy as posi- 
tively unlawful, and persuaded them- 
selves that they found a very different 
form of ecclesiastical government pre- 
scribed in scripture. 

The founders of the Anglican church 
took a middle course. They retained 
episcopacy; but they did not declare 
it to be an institution essential to the 
welfare of a Christian society or to the 
efficacy of the sacraments. 

But it may be that we are to behold 
the extinction of this great church 
and the substitution of some other in 
its place. 

It was Macauley who said, after 


studying with the most intense inter- 


est the Roman Catholic church : 

‘‘She saw the commencement of all 
the governments and of all the eccle- 
siastical establishments that now exist 
in the world, and we feel no assurance 
that she is not destined to see the end 
of them all; she was great and re- 
spected before the Saxon had set foot 
on Britain, before the Frank had passed 
the Rhine, when Grecian eloquence 
still flourished in Antioch, when idols 
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were still worshipped in the temple of 
Mecca. 

‘And she may still existin undimin- 
ished vigor when some traveler from 
New Zealand shall, in the midst of a 
vast solitude, take his stand on a 
broken arch of London bridge to 
sketch the ruins of St. Pauls.” 

Strike out the words ‘‘ Protestant 
Episcopal” from the grand old Prot- 
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estant church and then send for the 
‘‘New Zealand chief.” 


Exxtiotr ANTHONY. 


EpirTor’s NoTE.—While this concludes this 
immediate series, we are pleased to an- 
nounce that arrangements have been made 
for other papers from the able pen of Judge 
Anthony upon kindred themes, the publica- 
tion of which will commence in the succeed- 
ing number. 





SUCCESSFUL YOUNG 


Nothing generally excites admira- 
tion sooner than success achieved in 
the face of seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles, natural or artificial. By the 
latter term is meant that resistance 
which has_ its amimus furandi in jeal- 
ousy, the rage of man, in competition, 
cr peradventure in the ‘‘ignorant 
fumes that mantle the clearer reason” 
of a brother man. This is true in all 
vocations, especially the learned pro- 
fessions. Suppose a case ;—suppose 
an Ohio boy to have passed through 
the High Schools of one of the impor- 
tant towns of that State at fourteen 


years of age, whose aspirations for 
scholarship led him to work as hard 
with his hands for the means of acquir- 
ing that education, as with his head 
whose life-work 


for its advantages, 
takes on at first, ambition to be a 
mechanic and the time spent usually 
by boys at their play, found him occu- 
pied with @ set of cabinet making 
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tools, in a workshop making useful 
articles of furniture, thus feeling his 
way toward permanent self-support. 
At fifteen he is in Colorado, clerking, 
and at sixteen in general charge of one 
of the branch stores belonging to one 
of the largest mercantile firms of South- 
ern Colorado, supplying the miner’s 
outfits and doing a very large busi- 
ness. At seventeen, back in Ohio, en- 
ergetically at study in an academy, 
completing a four years’ course in two 
years. Afterwards a school teacher in 
Kansas ; next employed as an expert 
book-keeper at Emporia, where he 
again became interested in mercantile 
pursuits, this time as a partner in an 
established house, serving at the same 
time, as President of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Then for a 
‘while law engaged his attention, and 
he studied it accordingly, but finally 
drifted into the study of medicine, 
in which he became interested when 
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only a boy of twelve, and kept up the 
study along this line at intervals, last- 
ing over a period of, ten years.. Hav- 
ing decided however that the profes- 
sion was too crowded with ‘general 
practitioners,” but in the mean time he 
formed the acquaintance of a gentle- 
man who was making a specialty of 
hernia, with greater or less degree of 
success, and learning that fully one 
fifth of the human family was suffering 
from the malady, and that medical 
science had so far invented no reliable 
cure, he determined to make hernia a 
specialty. He immediately began a 
special course of study and_ practice 
with an eye single to that as his life 
work. The motives which led to this 
final choice, were a desire to relieve 
humanity of one of its most painful 
ills, and a livelihood. At this point it 
was, that O. E. Miller encountered 
that opposition which may be classi- 
fied as the reader may choose with 
reference to the opening paragraphs. 
It is a fact that hernia as a physical 
disabilty was not then rightly treated 
or understood. As may be the case 
with any other disease, one treatment 
may be better than another, but the 
best treatment had not then been dis- 
covered. It was the discovery or in- 
vention of his acquaintance, that led 
the young medical student to improve 


and perfect a treatment for hernia, and - 


thus make the choice he did, as be- 
tween being an old school physician 
or what he is to-day—the founder and 
President of the O. E. Miller Hernia 
T — Company. 
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The discovery and perfection of the 
treatment—how should it be made 
known to the afflicted except by ad- 
vertising? The advertisement was 
justifiable, but it was and is, in con- 
travention of ‘‘medical ethics,” so 
called, and the war came. 

Orlando, Edgar Miller was born Oct. 
4, 1864, in the little village of Arcadia, 
Ohio, and comes of a German-English 
family. His father at the time was a 
prosperous merchant, and is now in- 
terested in some of the details of the 
Company's work. It is .doubtful 
whether any man of his age has en- 
countered and overcome more opposi- 
tion than he has done in the last four 
years, since his arrival in Denver in 
1886, and this opposition has come 
from those from whom it should not 
have come. It was founded in _pro- 
fessional prejudice, not personal*dis- 
like. Nevertheless, Professor Miller 
has been successful in healing multi- 
tudes and in acquiring a competence. 
Such has been the progress of his bus- 
iness that he now has branch offices in 
Butte City, Montana; Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Des Moines, Iowa; Portland, 
Oregon ; and St. Louis, Missouri. The 
following recently appeared in one of 
the Denver papers: 

Articles of incorporation were filed 
this morning at the State Capitol of The 
O. E. Miller Hernia Treatment Com- 
pany with a paid-up capital of 
$250,000, the business of which will be 
the treatment of hernia under the 
patents held by the company. It 
might be interesting to know the 
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causes that have led to the organiza- 
tion of this company, which are nothing 
more or less than the history of the 
success of a wonderful treatment. 

In November, 1886, Professor O. F. 
Miller, from whom the company takes 
its name, came to Denver fully quali- 
fied to practice his treatment for hernia, 
in which he had invested almost his 
last cent, and there is good reason to 
doubt if he could have paid in advance 
all of his expenses for one month. 
However, with the pluck and energy 
which have since given him his promi- 
nent position in his profession, he went 
to work and has not since had reason 
to regret his selection of Denver as 
a permanent place of residence. 

Professor Miller’s success has now 


continued for four years and an ample 


competence has been the result. His 
handsomely furnished apartments in 
the Tabor Opera House Block, in point 
of furnishings and equipment, are not 
equalled by any in Denver, and twelve 
rooms are necessary to accommodate 
his large force of employes. The re- 
sults of Professor Miller’s treatment 
have been so uniformly successful that 
a syndicate was organized by Mr. E. 
O. Carrington, who purchased the 
right to use this form of treatment out- 
side of Colorado, which Professor 
Miller has sold only on the understand- 
ing that none but the very best of 
physicians shall be employed in its 
practice, 
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The new company will establisl. 
offices in the large cities of the East, 
but this in no way will conflict with 
Professor Miller here as he continues 
to own his rights and patents for this 
State. There is not a more marked 
instance in this city showing how 
pluck, confidence, brain and absolute 
integrity without the assistance of 
money can build up a_ successful 
practice, a large fortune, and an 
honorable name in his profession. 

One other reason may be ascribed 
for his success—method. From boy- 
hood he has been methodical. His 
eighteen hours out of twenty-four de- 
voted to study, while acquiring his 
education, were systematically di- 
vided, giving to each study so much 
time—a rule that he did not break or 
allow broken. So in business affairs 
from the beginning there has been 
inexorable method. 

Professor Miller is a member of 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, is 
especially active in Sunday School 
work, and has many warm personal 
friends. He keenly feels unjust criti- 
cism, but is not in the least deterred 
by it. He meets it with thé retort 
courteous, not the reply churlish, and 
pleasantly goes on his way, always 
thankful for advice. He is a determi- 
nate man, whose force of character is 
the equivalent of organized success. 


Henry Duprey TEETOR, 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH AND THIRTY-SEVENTH 


CONGRESSES. 


BY HON. JOHN HUTCHINS, MEMBER OF THE THEN TWENTIETH OHIO DISTRICT. 


XXIV. 


Tue thirty-seventh Congress, in 


obedience to the proclamation of the 
President, assembled July 4th, 1861 ; 
Galusha A. Grow on the first ballot 
was chosen speaker, and delivered an 
eloquent address on taking the chair. 


A few sentences from it will show its 
spirit and the changed state of public 
affairs in the North: ‘‘A rebellion, 
the most causeless in the history of 
the race, has developed a conspiracy 
of long standing to destroy the consti- 
tution formed by the wisdom of our 
fathers, and the Union cemented by 
their blood.” Speaking of the upris- 
ing, Mr. Grow, with facts to sustain 


his words, said ‘‘ That every race and. 


tongue almost is represented in the 
grand legion of the Union. Their 
standard proclaims, in language more 
impressive than words, that here in- 
deed is the home of the emigrant and 
the asylum of the exile. All parties, 
sects, and conditions of men not cor- 
rupted by the institution of human 
bondage, forgetting by-gones, rancors 
or prejudices, blended in one united 
Phalanx, for the integrity of the Union, 


and the perpetuity of the Republic. 
The merchant, the banker and the 
tradesman, with alacrity unparalled, 
proffer their all at the altar of their 
country, while from the counter, the 
workshop and the plow, brave hearts 
and stout arms, leaving their tasks 
unfinished, rush to the tented field. 
The air vibrates with martial strains, 
and the earth shakes with the tread of 
armed men. In view of this grandest 
demonstration for self-preservation in 
the history of nationalities, despond- 
ing patriotism may be assured that 
the foundations of our national great- 
ness still stand strong, and that the 
sentiment which to-day beats impres- 
sive in every loyal heart, will for the 
future be realized. No flag alien to 
the sources of the Mississippi river 
will ever float permanently over its 
mouth till its waters are crimsoned 
in human gore, and not one foot of 
American soil can ever be wrenched 
from the jurisdiction of the United 
States until it is baptised in fire and 
blood.” The applause at the close of. 
this sentence was vociferous and long 
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continued, in the House and in the 
galleries so much so, that the presid- 
ing officer, Colonel Forney, made an 
effort to restrain it, as being against 
the orderand rules of the House. There 
were other passages in Mr. Grow’s 
speech equally forcible and eloquent. 
The organizatian of the House was 
completed by the election of Emerson 
Etheridge, of Tennesee, ‘‘member of 
the House in the 36th Congress, Clerk, 
Edward Ball of Ohio, Sergeant at 
Arms, Ira Goodenow, of New York, 
Door-keeper, and William S. King, 
Minnesota, Postmaster. The death of 
George W. Scranton, an active and 
useful member of the House in the 
36th Congress, was announced, and 
and 
Mr. Scranton 


appropriate eulogies on his life 


character were made. 
seldom made a speech, but he devoted 
himself assiduously to measures of 
legislation ; especially to matters of 
finance and revenue in which he took 
great interest, and he perhaps exer- 
cised as much influence on these sub- 
jects as any member of the House, 
although he was serving his first term.” 
Mr. Stevens of Pennsylvania was 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, at that time one of the 
most important committees of the 
House. The message of President 
Lincoln at the commencement of the 
extra session of the 37th Congress, is 
the 
progress of secession and the capture 
of Fort Sumter and seizure of govern- 
ment forts and other property in the 
seceded states. In referring to Fort 


a concise statement of facts on 
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Sumter he says, ‘‘In this act, discard- 
ing all else, they (Secessionists) have 
forced upon the country the distinct 
issue, immediate dissolution or blood. 

‘‘And this embr ces more than the 
fate of the United States. It presents 
to the whole family of man the ques- 
tion whether a constitutional repub- 
lic, a government of the people by the 
same people, can or cannot maintain 
its territorial integrity against its own 
domestic foes.” The President refers 
to the call for 75,000 men in his pro- 
clamation calling an extra session of 
Congress July 4th, and that response 
was most gratifying except in the bor- 
der states, especially Virginia which, 
before her ordinance of secession had 
been adopted, had seized the United 
States armory at Harper's Ferry and 
the Navy Yard at Gasport near Nor- 
folk, sent members of Congress to the 
Confederate Government at Mont- 
gomery and permitted the insurrec- 
tionary government to be transferred 
to Richmond. The President then 
used the following language, ‘‘The 
people of Virginia have thus allowed 


-this giant insurrection to make its 


nest within its borders ; and this gov- 
ernment has no choice left but to deal 
with it where it finds it. And it has 
the less regret, as the loyal citizens 
have in due form claimed its protec- 
tion. Those loyal citizens this loyal 
government is bound to recognize and 
The Presi- 
dent then recounts what was done to 
protect the government till the matter 
could be submitted to Congress for 
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protect as being Virginia. 
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ratification, claiming that nothing had 
been done beyond the constitutional 
competency of Congress. The Presi- 
dent recommended that Congress give 
legal means for making the contest 
short and decisive by placing at the 
control of the government at least 
400,000 men, and such other means as 
might be necessary. He then dis- 
cussed the fallacy of secession at con- 
siderable length and closed as _fol- 
lows: ‘‘As a private citizen, the 
Executive could not have consented 
that these institutions shall perish ; 
much less could he in betrayal of so 
vast and sacred a trust as these free 
people have confided to him. He felt 
that he had no moral right to shrink, 
or even count the chances of his own 
In full 


life, in what might follow. 
view of his great responsibility he has, 
so far, done what he has deemed his 


duty. You will now, according to 
your own judgment, perform yours. 
He sincerely hopes that your views 
and your own action may so accord 
with his as to assure all faithful citi- 
zens who have been disturbed in their 
rights, of a certain and speedy restora- 
tion to them under the constitution 
and laws. And thus having chosen 
our course without guilt and with pure 
purpose, Jet us renew our trust in 
God and go forward without fear and 
with manly hearts.” 

Early in the war some of the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the Union army 
were in the habit of capturing and re- 
turning fugitive slaves to their mas- 
ters. July 9th, Mr. Lovejoy of Illinois, 


introduced the following resolution : 
‘‘That in the judgment of the House, 
it is no part of the duties of the 
soldiers of the United States to cap- 
ture and return fugitive slaves.” After 
a spirited contest to defeat a direct 
vote on the resolution, it was adopted 
by a vote of ninety-three yeas and 
fifty-five nays. The Republicans gen- 
erally voted for it, the Democrats 
against it. A few Republicans voted 
against it; but a change in public 
opinion on this subject soon occurred 
in and out of Congress. One of the 
first measures of the extra session of 
the 37th Congress, was an act further 
to provide for the collection of duties 
on imports and for other purposes, re- 
ported by Elihu B. Washburn, of 
Illinois, Chairman of Commtttee on 
Commerce, which was passed July 
13th, 1861. This law was deemed 
necessary for the reason that the ports 
of entry in the seceded States had 
been seized, and it was impossible to 
collect duties on imports in the ordi- 
nary way inthem. The bill, contain- 
ing nine sections, was carefully drawn 
under the direction of Secretary Chase, 
and was regarded as absolutely neces- 
sary to remedy some of theevils grow- 
ing out of the state of war then exist- 
ing. The vote on the passage in the 
House—one hundred and thirty-three 
yeas.and ten nays. The members 
voting in the negative were, Burnett, 
Harding, Norton, Geo. H. Pendleton, 
Reed, Robinson, Vallandigham, Voor- 
hees, Wadsworth and Wood. It is due 
to Mr. Pendleton to state that he said 
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before the vote was taken that he de- 
sired to vote for the bill if he could 
properly do so ; if properly considered 
andamended. ‘The vote in the Senate, 
yeas thirty-six, nays six. The nays be- 
ing Breckenridge, Bright, Johnson of 
Missouri, Kennedy, Polk and Powell. 
A National Loan bill reported to 
the House by Mr. Stevens, Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, 
passed and became a law January 17. 
This bill provided for the negotiating a 
loan by the secretary of the treasury of 
$250,000,000 and for issuing treasury 
notes or registered bonds, at a rate of 
interest not exceeding 7 per cent per 
annum, payable semi-annually—irre- 
deemable for twenty years, and after 
that period redeemable at the pleasure 
of the United States. Mr. Vallandig- 
ham,on the passage of this bill, made a 
carefully prepared written speech, at- 
tacking the course of the President and 
also opposing this bill. Mr. Holman, 
a Democrat from Indiana, put to Mr. 
Vallandigham, at the close of his 
speech, the following question : ‘‘ Let 
me ask the gentlemen from Ohio one 
question before he takes his seat. Is 
he in favor of the government suspend- 
ing its efforts to maintain the integrity 
of the Union, and of recognizing the 
so-called seceded States as a separate 
nationality, while he censures the pol- 
icy of the administration? We would 
like to know whether he goes with his 
constituents, in demanding that the 
constitution must and shall be pre- 
served ?” Instead of answering directly, 
he replied: ‘‘I will answer the gen- 
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tleman in the words of a _ resolution 
which I propose to offer at some future 
time.” The clerk, at Mr. Vallandig- 
ham’s request, read the resolution: 

‘Resolved, That the Federal Gov- 
ernment is the agent of the people of 
the several States composing the 
Union ; that it consists of three dis- 
tinct departments—the Legislative, the 
Executive and Judicial—each equally 
a part of the government and equally 
entitled to the confidence and support 
of the States and the people ; and that 
it is the duty of every patriotic citizen 
to sustain, the several departments of 
the Government in the exercise of all 
constitutional powers of each, which 
may be necessary and proper for the 
preservation of the Government in its 
principles and its vigor, and to stand 
by and defend to the uttermost, the 
flag which represents the Government, 
the Union and the country.” 

Mr Holman, not satisfied with the 
answer, again asks him: ‘‘ While the 
gentleman censures the administra- 
tion, let me ask him whether with his 
own constituents, he is resolved that 
the Union shall. be maintained?” 

Mr. Vallandigham—‘‘ My votes shall 
speak for me on that subject. My po- 
sition is defined in the resolution just 
read. I am answerable only to my 
conscience, and not to the gentleman 
from Indiana.” The credit of the gov- 
ernment at this time was not fully es- 
tablished, and therefore it was supposed 
that it could only obtain money at 
large interest. The bill passed 
the House with one hundred and 
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fifty yeas to five nays. Burnett, 
Norton, Reed, Vallandigham and 
Wood voted No. The bill passed the 
Senate without serious opposition. 
Senator Clark, July 11, introduced a 
resolution with a whereas, giving the 
reasons for the expulsion of Senator 
Mason, Hunter Clingman, Bragg, 
Chestnut, Nicholson, Sebastian, Mit- 
chel, Hemphill and Wigfall, which was 
passed, thirty-two voting for and ten 
against it. There was an interesting 
discussion in the House July 11 ona 
bill making additional appropriations 
for the support of the army. This bill 
appropriated one hundred and sixty- 
seven million dollars, less six millions, 
which had been appropriated early in 
the session for the same purpose. The 
Democrats, except those who were 
Secessionists, sustained this bill. Bur- 
nett, who soon after joined the rebel- 
lion, and Vallandigham opposed it. 
Mr. McClernand expressed generally 
the sentiments of the Democrats who 
supported the Dill in the following 
words: ‘‘All who are in favor of a 
vigorous and successful prosecution of 
this war until rebellion and treason 
shall be crushed out, all who are in 
favor of this—and Iam one of them, 
all such persons, and they are over- 
whelmingly in the majority, are in 
favor of an increase of the military 
force, in such form and proportions as 
willinsure this most important and de- 
sirable result.” 

Mr. McClernand, July 15, introduced 
the following resolution and _pre- 
amble : 
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“Whereas, A portion of the people of 
the United States, in violation of their 
constitutional obligation, have taken 
up arms against the National Govern- 
ment and are now striving by aggres- 
siveness and iniquitous war, to over- 
throw it and break up the Union of 
their States: Therefore, 

‘Resolved, That this House hereby 
pledges itself to vote any amount of 
money and any number of men which 
may be necessary to insure a speedy 
and effectual suppression of such re- 
bellion, and the permanent restoration 
of the Federal authority everywhere 
within the limits and jurisdiction of 
the United States.” This was passed 
by a vote of one hundred and twenty- 
one to and only five against it. Mr. 
Logan moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was adopted, and 
also moved to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table, which was agreed 
to. This is the formal motion usually 
made to make final a vote passing a 
bill or resolution. 

The extra session was a busy one, 
showing great earnestness and har- 
mony in the support of the war meas- 
ures, deemed necessary to meet the 
great crisis for which it was called. 
This uniformity and harmony were 
conclusive evidences of the changed 
state of public opinion in the free 
States, after the commencement of the 
war by the Confederate Government 
at Charleston. They were unprece- 
dented and unparalleled in the coun- 
try’s history, and they increased in in- 
tensity and unanimity in the country 
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and in Congress after the first real bat- 
tle of the war at Bull Run, Sunday, 
July 21, in which the Confederate 
forces were victorious. The cannonad- 
ing at this battle was heard by the 
members of Congress in Washington, 
and was heard also more distinctly and 
to the great inconvenience of the few 
members who went to witness the bat- 
tle, which was expected to result in 
a Union victory. One member of the 
House, Mr. Ely, found himself immedi- 
ately thereafter, in Libby Prison at 
Richmond. He was exchanged, but as 
a spectator, he did not care to see any 
more battles, especially on Sunday. 
Among the important war meas- 
ures of the extra session was an act to 
revenue from im- 
ports, to pay interest on the public 
debt and for other purposes. This 
was a most comprehensive law ; in- 
creasing largely the tariff tax on im- 
ports, levying a direct tax of twenty 
million dollars on the United States, 
and apportioning it among the several 
states, with such provisions as were 
necessary to the collection of the taxes. 
This bill caused much discussion in 
explaining its provisions and in ob- 
jections to some parts of it. The bill 
passed the House by a vote of seventy- 
seven yeas to sixty nays. Many 
Republicans voted against it. This 
was the only one among numerous 
measures having relation to the prose- 
cution of the war that met with much 
opposition. There were many other 
measures which increased largely the 
appropriations and taxes at this ses- 
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sion made necessary by the war. 
There were very few prepared speeches 
made, the labor of the committees and 
the action of both Houses on meas- 
ures carefully prepared by them con- 
sumed most of the time of this busy 
session. Three elaborate speeches were 
made, one by Mr. Vallandigham in 
the House, and in the Senate, one by 
Mr. Breckenridge and one by Mr. 
Bayard, criticising the measures of 
the administration, and one in reply 
by Senator Latham, a Democrat from 
California, in defense of the Union and 
in reply to speeches of Messrs. Breck- 
enridge and Bayard. The character 
of Mr. Latham’s speech can be in- 
ferred by a few passages of its close: 
‘‘Mr. President, having detained the 
Senate already too long, I repeat and 
conclude as I have commenced, by 
saying that while I have a seat upon 
the floor representing a State upon the 
far-off Pacific, I shall support the con- 
stituted authorities in upholding the 
laws, supporting the Government and 
securing obedience to all its subjects, 
in the constant and fervent hope that 
with as little bloodshed as possible, 
these people may return to their 
allegience and their duty to our gov- 
ernment. It is a page that is now 
spread before our vision. No man 
can see what will be written upon it. 
It may be God's will that star after 
star shall shoot crazily and be blotted 
from the sphere in our political firma- 


ment. It may be his purpose that 


column after column, now sustaining 


our political temple, shall fall and 
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crumble in the dust, and that ruin, 
confusion, destruction and decay shall 
prevail in this once happy scene. Be 
it so. Let me be glad in the thought 
that whenever a future Marius shall 
wander amid the ruins of our Carthage 
he will find one column at least stand- 
ing erect, beautiful in all its propor- 
tions, cloud capped its summit—bear- 
ing inscribed upon it, in imperishable 
letters, the name of my own beloved 
state—evidence of its truth and fixed 
determination to uphold the constitu- 
tion and the Union of our fathers in 
the very face of time.” The amount 
of appropriations in this busy session, 
continuing only one month and two 
days, amounted to two hundred and 
sixty-five millions one hundred and 


fifty-eight thousand three hundred and 


fifty-seven dollars and ninety-nine 
cents, for the following purposes : 


Civil and Miscellaneous. $1,371,873.90 

Army, Arms and Fortifi- 
cations 

Naval Service 


207,401, 397.80 
56, 385,086, 29 


Congress at this session passed sun- 
dry laws, creating new offices and fix- 
ing the salary thereof, which were 
deemed necessary on account of the 
war of the rebellion. 

The business of the session being 
closed August 6, the House was dis- 
posed to indulge in a little pleasantry 
as a relief from its hard labor, as will 
be seen from the following extract from 
the Globe. That this may be under- 
stood, it is well to remark that Mr. 
Aldrich referred to, was a faithful 
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member, voting always to sustain the 
Government, but he hada clear and 
unusually loud voice, which at its best 
could be heard nearly over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Extract from Con- 
gressional Globe. 

Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois—I move 
that a committee be appointed to wait 
on the President of the United States, 
and ascertain whether he has any fur- 
ther communication to make to the 
House? 

The motion was agreed to and 
Messrs. Kellogg of Illinois, Fenton and 
Chresfield were appointed such Com- 
mittee. 

NORTHWESTERN INTERESTS. 

Mr. Colfax—Would it be in order to 
hear the gentleman from Minnesota in 
reference to the condition of our north- 
western frontier? 

Mr. Stevens—And the Red River of 
the North? 

The Speaker—If there be no objec- 
tion, the chair will make none. There 
was no objection. 

Mr. Aldrich—The gentlemen from 
Missouri desire to know if the gentle- 
man from Ohio objects? 

Mr. Vallandigham—Which gentle- 
man? 

Mr. Aldrich—The gentleman in the 
aisle, Mr. Vallandigham. 

Mr. Vallandigham—I belong to the 
northwest myself, and object to noth- 


* ing that concerns her interest. 


Mr. Cox—I would like to know the 
effect of the new tariff on whiskey in 
the Red river country. [Laughter.] 

The Speaker—The chair cannot per- 
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mit any personalities to be indulged in. 

Mr. Aldrich—I desire to say at the 
outset, to my friends from Ohio, these 
young men, worthy young men, edu- 
cated young men, talented young 
men, young men——Mr. Speaker, can 
I have the Speaker’s ear? [Roars of 
laughter.] I was saying, Mr. Speaker, 
with due solemnity, (continued laugh- 
ter) to the young men here, one (Val- 
landigham) standing in the aisle, 
where he has stood nearly all the ses- 
sion—on the frontier [General laugh- 
ter. | 

The Speaker hopes gentlemen will 
preserve the decorum due to the occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Aldrich—The other one (scrib- 
bling) away as he ought not to 
do. They are worthy young men, 
talented young men, but the trouble is, 
they are laboring under a mental hal- 
lucination of mind, [uproarous laugh- 
ter.] But before I get to the Red 
River of the north, Mr. Speaker, let 
me say to the gentleman from Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, the worthy Chair- 
man of Ways and Means— 

A voice—A committee of mean 
ways. 

Mr. Aldrich—Sometimes they are 
mean ways, especially when they op- 
pose anything for the Red River of the 
north, as they sometimes have done, 
which was very much to be regretted. 
I have almost forgotten what 1 was go- 
ing to say. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Stevens—Made some sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. Aldrich—The gentleman has re- 
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minded me that my light-haired young 
friend from Indiana (Mr. Porter), 
sorietimes gets off the track, and votes 
against appropriations for the Red 
River of the north; that too, is very 
much to be regretted. But the gentle- 
man from Lancaster, (Mr. Stevens), the 
place where J. B. (James Buchanan) 
comes from, a young man who ought 
to know what is right, and ought 
to vote what is right, sometimes 
get off the track too. Mr. Speaker— 
we of the northwest, living on the 
buffalo trail between the Atlantic 
and Pacific, have asked favors at 
the hands of this House; some- 
times we have been favored and 
sometimes we have not. When we 
ask an appropriation of $200,000 for a 
mail route from the Mississippi to Puget 
Sound, the gentleman from Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, said there was nothing 
there to,transport except rabbit skins, 
(laughter) but that gentleman is not 
posted. The gentleman ought to come 
into our country and look at it, as my 
friend from Indiana, this nice young 
man, (Mr. Colfat) has done. He 
understands all these things. But 
what was to me more surprising than 
anything else, that this nice young 
man, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Post-office and Post Roads, when the 
Senate had voted to give us $200,000 
for an overland mail route, opposed it, 
(Mr. Hutchins, louder,) the gentleman 
from Ohio will recollect that linformed 
his colleague last session, that my 
lungs were very weak (laughter), and 
that I could not speak loud. Here is 
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my friend, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, (Mr. Blair 
of Missouri), who has also been out 
to my country who told me himself, 
individually, that he found Christians 
out there. 

The Speaker—The gentlman will 
suspend his remarks to permit the 
committee to wait on the president to 
report. 

Mr. Aldrich—I will yield to my 
friend from Illinois (Mr. Kellogg), not 
for any other man. Mr. Kellogg re- 
ported that the president had no 
further communication to make. 


OLIVER B. 


In the life of every self made man 
there is a lesson for the youth of the 
country, who have their lives before 
them, and whose success or failure 
depends upon their own efforts. ‘The 
men who achieve real success, who 
not only build up fortunes and provide 
for those dependent upon them, but 
who leave behind them a record of 
well spent lives and good done for 
humanity, are not so numerous that 
we can afford to pass them by with- 
out giving due prominence to the sum 
of their accomplishments and noting 
the successive steps by which they 
climbed to positions of affluence and 
influence. 
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The Speaker—G ntlemen of the 
House of Representatives, the clock 
is evidently out of order, some one had 
turned back the hands, (laughter) the 
hour having arrived fixed by the two 
Houses of Congress for their adjourn- 
ment, I declare this House adjourned 
sine-die. 

Mr. Aldrich—Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
know if I am cut off? 

The Speaker—The gentleman will 
be entitled to the floor at the com- 
mencement of the next session of Con- 
gress as unfinished business. (Laugh- 


ter.) 


MULLIN. 


As ‘‘Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime.”’ 


So do the lives of good men who have 
wrought worthily and successfully in 
the ordinary walks of life, continually 
remind us that by emulating their 
example we may reap the substantial - 


rewatds of honest effort, win the 
commendation of our fellow men, and 
receive the approbation of the benefi- 
cent Ruler of the Universe. 

While a young man who is strug- 


* gling to obtain a foothold in the world 


may find much to interest and enter- 
tain him in what may be written of 
those who become distinguished be- 
yond the lot of ordinary mortals, he 
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finds more of real value to him in the 
record of a life, in some part of which 
he may find a parallel to his own, and 
in which early struggles have been 
crowned ultimately by success. 

Such a life was that of the 
Oliver B. Mullin, for many years one 
of the well-known vessel owners of 
Chicago, who began at the foot of 
fortune’s ladder, and while climbing 
steadily upward, continually enlarged 
his sphere of usefulness. 

Mr. Mullin was born at Bergen, a 
seacoast town of Norway, February 
11th, 1835, and ‘belonged to a family, 
several generations of which had been 
seafaring men. In 1849, when he was 
fourteen years of age, he came with 
his father and mother to America and 
fortune brought them to Chicago. 
Soon after their arrival in the city, the 
mother sickened and died of cholera, 
and the half orphaned boy found a 
home with G. T. Gunderson, a fellow 
countryman who had preceded his 
father’s family to the United States. 
After remaining in the family of Mr. 
Gunderson a year he went sailing on 
the brig Wabash with Captain Arm- 
strong, as a cabin boy. He made sev- 
eral lake voyages aboard the brig, and 
then left the lake to become an appren- 
tice in the establishment of Geo. Fos- 
ter, the pioneer sail maker of Chicago. 
Here he remained until he had mas- 
tered his trade, making his home in 
his employer’s family, where he was 
brought under the best social and 
Christian influences. Having obtained 
the rudiments of an education, he 


late 
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studied assiduously while serving his 
apprenticeship, to fit himself for a 
business career, and his subsequent 
success demonstrated that he studied 
to good purpose. 

It was not long after he finished 
serving his apprenticeship, before he 
succeeded in establishing himself in 
business as a sail maker, in partner- 
ship with another enterprising young 
tradesman. Their partnership pros- 
pered, and after their business was dis- 
solved at the end of a few years, Mr. 
Mullin continued to do a_ profitable 
His first invest- 
ment in lake craft was made when he 
purchased an interest in the schooner 
Telegraph, which he sold later for 
three thousand dollars. By that time 
he had accumulated sufficient means 
to become the sole owner of a vessel 
and the schooner Bluebell became his 
property. This vessel he kept in the 
carrying trade for some years, and he 
also owned the San Jacinto, a schoon- 
er which he was unfortunate enough 
to lose in Georgian Bay. 

The Jennie Mullin, named after his 
wife, the George L. Wrenn, named 
after an early friend and pastor, and 
the Maxwell, named after a married 
daughter, were vessels which he built 
and set afloat at later dates, and all 
three of these vessels were Mr. Mul- 
lin’s property at the time of his death. 

In the beginning of his career he 
gave evidence of the fact that he had 
first-class executive ability and a 
capacity for conducting important 
enterprises, and soon after he became 


business in this line. 
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a vessel owner he became conspicu- 
ous for devising ways and means to 
protect and promote the interest with 
which he was identified. The vessel 
owners Association, an organization 
designed to secure harmonious action, 
to promote friendly relations and 
mutual good feeling among the owners 
of the vessels, owes its existence large- 
ly to Mr. Mullin. When the organiza- 
tion was effected in 1889, Mr. Mullin 
became the first president, and he was 
vice-president of the association at the 
time of his death. 

His vessel and realty interest repre- 
sented a handsome and _ profitable 
estate during the later years of his 
life, and he always felt a pardonable 
satisfaction in contemplating the fact 


that every dollar of his accumulations 
had come to him as the result of his 


own labors. 

Highly esteemed as he was by his 
associates in the busy world of trade, 
he was still more kindly regarded by 
those who were brought into intimate 
relations with him in other walks of 
life. Although his geniality, his kindli- 
ness and his generosity were noted 
and appreciated by all, only those who 
knew him best understood the full ex- 
tent of his beneficence and knew of 
the good which continually resulted 
therefrom. 


The christianizing influence exerted 


over him by a pious mother in chilc- 
hood, and also the influences by 
which he was surrounded when liv- 
ing in the family of Mr. Foster as sail 
maker's apprentice, had much to do 
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with shaping his character, and while 
stilla boy he became actively inter- * 
ested in religious work. Not only 
was this interest manifested in a regu- 
lar attendance at church services, but 
in the contribution of his means and 
his efforts to the advancement of any 
enterprise which promised good re- 
sults. 

The first church organization with 
which he was identified was a little 
Baptist church in the north division of 
the city, which unfortunately did not 
prosper on account of dissensions be- 
Mr. Mul- 


lin endeavored unavailingly to bring 


tween some of its members. 


the factions into harmonious relations, 
and was deeply grieved over his fail- 
ure to prevent the disruption of the 
little church. 
from a meeting of this church he was 
much troubled over the outlook, and 
his deep piety led him to kneel and 
pray over the matter in an open field 
which he had to cross on his way. It 
is worthy of note in this connection, as 
a somewhat remarkable coincidence, 
that upon the same spot from which 
the pious sail maker sent up his peti- 
tion for aid in establishing a Christian 
church upon a permanent’ basis, the 
famous North Star Mission was after- 
ward built, 


Going home one night 


and out of this mission 
La Salle avenue Baptist 
now one of the most pros- 


grew the 
ehurch, 
perous churches in Chicago. 

Mr. Mullin was one of the chief 
promoters of the movement to estab- 
lish this mission, which at first occu- 
pied a building situated upon leased 
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ground. The deep interest which he 
took in building up this infant church 
organization was strongly manifested 
when a movement was set on foot to 
purchase the ground upon which the 
mission was located.. The pastor of 
the mission looked over the names of 
those who belonged to his own con- 
gregation, and set opposite to the name 
of each the amount of money he 
thought such individual likely to con- 
tribute toward the carrying out of his 
project. Opposite the name of Mr. 
Mullin he set down a certain 
amount of money, which it was 
thought would be a liberal dona- 
tion on his part. When, however, the 
paper was presented to him, he in- 
formed the minister that he had for 
some time had this matter in his 
mind, and had been saving money for 
the very purpose for which he was 
asked to contribute. He said further 
that all the money that could be raised 
would be needed, and headed the sub- 
scription paper with a contribution 
five times as large as his pastor had 
expected to receive. 

It was this subscription, says the 
pastor who had charge of the move- 
ment, which aroused the enthusiasm 
of other members of the church, and 
secured the necessary funds for the 
purchase of property which afterward 
appreciated in value to such an extent, 
that one of the handsomest churches 
in the city has been built out of the 
proceeds of its sale. 

This single instance of Mr. Mullin’s 
generosity serves to show the char- 
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acter of the man. It is by no means 
an isolated instance. During his long 
connection with La Salle Avenue 
Baptist church, which he aided largely 
in building, and of which he was for 
many years an official, he was always 
prominent in every department of the 
church work. 

An enthusiast fiimself in behalf of 
every good work, he was one of those 
happily constituted men who are able 
to arouse, in a great measure, the 
same enthusiasm in others, and in 
whatever he undertook, he was almost 
uniformly successful. He had a 
happy way of expressing himself, and 
his entertaining talks in church and 
Sunday-school, will long be remem 
bered by his friends of the La Salle 
Avenue church. In disposition he was 
one of the most kindly and genial of 
men who endeared himself to his 
friends generally, and particularly to 
the members of His own family. At 
his death, which occurred on the 21st 
of February, 1890, there passed away 
a man who had made the best possible 
use of his opportunities, and who is 
held in kindly remembrance by all 
those who came in contact with him 
during his life. 

He was married in 


1856 to Miss 
Jennie Petersen, of Chicago, a worthy 
helpmeet, to whom he gave much of 


the credit for his success in life. Their 
family consists of six daughters and 
one adopted son, all of whom reside 
in Chicago. 

Howarp Lovis Conarp, 








PRESIDENT HARRISON'S SPEECH. 


AN AFTER-DINNER SPEECH 
HIS VIEWS OF DENVER 


Tue visit of President Harrison to 
Denver upon Tuesday, May 17, 1891, 
was the most remarkable event in the 
history of that city. The newspapers 
have given detailed accounts of the 
reception to this distinguished party, 
the speeches and the out-pouring of 
200,000 people. The one particular 
incident we wish to eliminate from 


the mass of matter descriptive of the 
occasion was the luncheon given at 
the Hotel Metropole, under the aus- 
pices of Messrs. Bush and Adsit, Col. 
W. H. Bush, the senior partner, giving 
personal attention to the details. 

The President's speech contained 
such a just and truthful tribute to Den- 


BY PRESIDENT HARRISON. 
AS A CITY OF HOMES. 


ver as a city of homes—‘‘ the Washing- 
ton City of the west”—that it is here 
given in full, that it may find alodgment 
in ‘‘the opaque sediment of history.” 
We present also an illustration, giving a 
of the Hotel 
Metropole, thus opened for the first 
time to the public. Under the noble 
archway, entrance is made to Broad- 
way Theatre, which constitutes the 
eastern portion of the building, with 
frontage upon Lincoln avenue. 

The account of the luncheon and 
speech as clipped from the Denver 
Republhcan, is as follows : 


correct representation 


AN EXQUISITE LUNCHEON—-THE PRESIDENT S 
HANDSOME ENTERTAINMENT AT HOTEL 


METROPOLE. 


The luncheon to the gentlemen of 
the presidential party was given at the 
Motel Metropole, the new hostelry be- 
ing thus dedicated. The banquet room 
was finished in gold and silver—a fit- 
ting illustration for the great precious 


*metal State of the Union. This elegant 


apartment, which has been especially 
decorated for this occasion by Mr. 
W. H. Bush, who gave the luncheon to 
the party, is on the first floor to the left 
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of the long corridor leading to the 
theatre. 

The guests assembled in their special 
apartments on the fourth and _ fifth 
floors. There they enjoyed a short 
social and rest before the hour for the 
luncheon arrived. At the proper time 
the guests marched by twos to the ban- 
quet room. When they stepped into 
the gilded hall a brilliant spectacle 
flashed upon them. 


A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 

The atmosphere was redolent with 
fragrance distilled by the beds of 
flowers that adorned the table. -The 
board was in the shape ofa ‘‘T.” At 
each end of the cross was placed a 
basket of Pe/ts fours, wreathed in smi- 
lax. Between these baskets was a 
bank of flowers, four by two feet, dec- 
orated with lilacs, ‘‘la France,” and 
‘* Pearl des Jardins ” roses. The ground 
work was of ferns, above which for 
four inches was a mass of white pinks, 
in which were placed forty-two stars, 
This emblem 
the 


representing the States. 
was directly in front of where 
President was to sit and was the most 
elaborate design on the table. A beau- 
tiful piece of fruit upon a Sevres stand ; 
another embankment of flowers; a 
Piece Monte de Nougat ; and a basket 


of Petits fours were also among the 
floral designs. 

All the designs were joined by a 
double rope of smilax, recrossing with 
geraniums, roses and lilies inter- 
twined. 

A very conspicious decoration was a 
large crayon portrait of President Har- 
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rison on an easel. The frame was 
gilded and draped with flags and bunt- 
ing. Over each corner swung a wreath 
of flowers. The picture is to be sent 
to President Harrison after he returns 
to Washington. 


THE SEATING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The head of the table was placed at 
the cross section. Senator Teller pre- 
sided. On his right sat President Har- 
rison, at his left Governor Routt. Mayor 
Rogers sat next to the governor and 
Senator Wolcott next to the President. 
Opposite each other, at the ends of the 
cross piece, sat Chief Justice Helm on 
the left and Judge Hallett on the right. 
There were thirty-eight covers in all, 
and the others who sat down to lunch- 
eon were : 

Ex-Governor Evans, Russell B. Har- 
sison, W. H. Griffith, Mr. Clark, Con- 
gressman Townsend Judge Richmond, 
Mr. Tibbotts, E. R. Collins, General 
Boyd, Mr. De Long, C. B. Kountze, 
Major Sanger, C. S. Thomas, Mr. Har- 
rison, ex-Senator Hill, W. H. Bush, 
General Wanamaker, Governor Grant, 
Mr. Thatcher, Mr. Oulahan, Mr. Mont- 
gomery, Mr. Burr, Fred Meredith, Mr. 
Austin, Mr. Saunders, ex-Senator Tabor 
Marshall Ransdell, Judge Symes, Sec- 
retary Rusk, General Hamill, Judge 
Decker. 

Responding to the usual toast offered 
by Colonel Bush, the President said : 

Gentlemen, I cannot fail to respond 
to the compliment of this toast, and 
while you will not expect a speech at 


any length, I should be unkind to you 
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and more unkind to myself if I did not 
make some acknowledgment for the 
very pleasant and gracious hospitality 
which Denver has extended to our 
party to-day. This visit has equalled 
anything we have had for pleasant- 
ness, for perfection of arrangements, 
for cordiality, and for all that makes a 
visit like ours pleasant. Denver has 
given us the climax of our enjoyment. 
[Applause.] It has been a source of 
great instruction and knowledge to us 
as we have ridden about your streets 
to-day to take note of those things that 
enter into the making of this one of 
the most beautiful, as it is one of the 
most recent and marvelous develop- 
ment of our American civilization. 
[Applause.] I am very apt to judge a 
city by its homes ; not so much its great 
business structures, or the buildings 
devoted to manufacture, or its beinga 


smoky centre, as the homes in which 
It influences me here 


the people live 
to say that in my travels, which have 
been very extended, embracing all the 
States of this Union except two, I have 
never seen in a city of the population 
of Denver so many attractive, pleas- 
ant and elegant homes as I have seen 
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here. [Applause.] I am sure that when 
you will have worked out those silver 
mines and the commoner things of life, 
the sandstones, the granites and the 
iron mountains have been brought 
into use, you have that which will 
last you for an indefinite time and add 
to the prosperity and beauty of your 
city and an attractiveness which will 
even exceed the beauty of the moun- 
tain tops and the salubrity of your at- 
mosphere. I have great pleasure in 
testifying to the satisfaction which we 
have all had in spending these few days 
in this Centennial State. As I shall 
hope at some future time to come 
again and under circumstances which 
will enable meto become better ac- 
quainted with many of you, and be- 
come more acquainted with your city, 
I can only now bid you good-bye and 
thank you for your hospitality. [Ap- 
plause. } 

The citizens of Denver and of the 
State at large, have reason for taking 
pride in the remark made by one of 
the party, growing out of the Presi- 
dent’s compliments, ‘‘ That Denver is 
the Washington City of the west.” 

Henry Duprey TEetor. 





' 
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THE BENCH AND BAR OF CHICAGO. 


GEORGE W. KRETZINGER. 


GrorcE W. KretzincER belongs to the 
younger class of lawyers who have 
achieved distinction since the war, 
and who are now approaching the 
meridian of their intellectual vigor 
and professional activity. Like many 
others of this class, he has been the 
architect of his own fortune, and his 
success in life is due to his own 
earnest and well directed efforts. 

Mr. Kretzinger’s ancestors: came 
from Germany, where his grandfather 
was born, grew to manhood, and 
whence, early in the present century, 
he removed to Virginia. Isaac Kret- 
zinger, the father of George, was 
reared in Virginia, where, after obtain- 
ing a limited education, he became a 
tanner’sapprentice. Whileso engaged 
he was ordered by his employer to 


X. 


unnecessary delay, and thus he be- 
came a citizen of Ohio. A man of 
strong religious convictions, he soon 
joined the United Brethren, and be- 
came a minister of that church. The 
Rev. Isaac. Kretzinger was a man of 
great mental power, a natural logician, 


and a strong antagonist in debate. 


flog a slave who had been guilty of. 


some trivial offense. This the young 
apprentice indignantly refused to do, 
and an altercation ensued, and in self- 
defense he was compelled to admin- 
ister severe punishment to the slave- 
holder. This practical manifestation 


of hostility to human slavery made it 
necessary for him to emigrate without 


He was one of the first clergymen in 
the state of Ohio who openly advo- 
cated the abolition of slavery. Being 
a natural orator, and controlling his 
audience with almost magnetic force, 
he soon became prominent among the 
ministers of his denomination. Short- 
ly after entering the ministry he mar- 
ried Eliza Oglesby. She was a woman 
of rare and rich qualities of mind and 
heart. While she contributed much to 
the success of her husband in his 
chosen vocation, she contributed more 
to the mental powers and moral train- 
ing of her children. 

George W. Kretzinger was born 
near Portsmouth, Ohio, August 11th, 
1846. When he was eight years of 
age his father removed to Illinois and 
purchased a farm in Hancock County 
near Carthage. It was then his in- 













































tention to retire from the ministry, but 
at the annual conference of his church 
he was honored with an appointment 
as Presiding Elder to what was known 
as the Astoria District, and did not 
feel at liberty to decline the position. 
His duties as Presiding Elder kept 
him away ‘from home much of the 
time, and the management of the 
jarm fell upon his sons, At a very 
early age George engaged actively in 
labor upon the farm, and the chief 
responsibility thereof soon rested 
upon him. Little opportunity, there- 
fore, was afforded for attending school 
_in his early boyhood, but he was fond 
of books and study, and employed all 
his leisure in self-education. In this 
he was greatly assisted by country 
school teachers, who found in his 
father’s house a cordial welcome and 
an excellent home. Fortunately, one 
of the teachers was a student in col- 
lege, and thus George was able to 
commence the study of Gréek and 
Latin. His industry and thirst for 
knowledge were so great, that in spite 
of all the disadvantages under which 
he labored, he was nearly prepared to 
enter college at the breaking out of 
the war. His patriotic ardor 
stronger than his desire for learning or 
his ambition to excel in intellectual 
pursuits, and on the 22nd day of June, 
1861, while less than fifteen years 
of age, he enlisted in the famous 
Black Hawk Cavalry. The regiment 


was 


shortly went into service at Macon 
City, Missouri, and was for a consid- 
erable time engaged in the perilous 
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task of exterminating the lawless and 
murderous guerillas which infested 
that state. While at Independence, 
Mr. Kretzinger was captured by the 
Confederates, but soon after was 
paroled and exchanged and _trans- 
ferred to an infantry regiment in the 
army of the Potomac. After serving 
more than three years he was mus- 
tered out in the fall of 1864. During 
his army life he was distinguished for 
deeds of daring and bravery. Im- 
pulsive and full of enthusiasm he was 
a stranger to fear, and in the line of a 
soldier's duty courted rather than 
shunned danger. Often acting as a 
scout under perilous circumstances he 
became distinguished for coolness, 
bravery and fertility of resources. 
While engaged in foraging, in which 
he was an expert, he confiscated not 
only food and supplies for the army, 
but such books as fell in his way, and 
with these he satisfied his craving for 
knowledge. Immediately after his 
discharge from the military service he 
entered upon his collegiate course. 
His extraordinary capacity for hard 
work and the close application in the 
acquisition of accurate knowledge 
enabled him to pass the requisite ex- 
amination and complete the college 
much less than the time 
usually required. 

Upon leaving college in 1867, he 
went to Keokuk, Iowa, and for two 
years taught a classical school, and at 


course in 


. the same time read law with the Hon. 


George W. McCrary, afterwards mem- 
ber of Congress, Secretary of War 
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under President Hayes, and Judge of 
the United States Circuit Court. He 
completed his law studies in the office 
of Hon. Henry Strong of Keokuk, one 
of the leading corporation lawyers of 
the West, and was admitted to the bar 
1869. So marked was his ability that 
Mr. Strong immediately offered him a 
position in his office, which he ac- 
cepted. Finding, however, that his 
duties there were limited to the prepar- 
ation of briefs and cases, and af- 
forded no opportunity to engage in the 
active trial of causes in court, he soon 
withdrew from this employment. His 
ambition was to become a _ successful 
trial lawyer and not a mere adjutant 
of more experienced practitioners. He 
therefore decided to remove to Knox- 
ville, Illinois, and form a partnership 
with Judge R. L. Hannaman, a man 
of eminence and large experience at 
the bar. For five years he there pur- 
sued the practice of the law with all the 
zeal, energy and enthusiasm of his na- 
ture. During the recesses of court he 
pursued his studies with assiduity, and 
thoroughly mastered tle principles of 
the law and familiarized himself with 
the decisions of the courts. Thus 
equipped for his life’s work he re- 
moved to Chicago, where a broader 
field and more flattering inducements 
are offered to men of experience and 
ability. Here he entered upon the 
general practice of the law, but directed 
his attention more especially to the 
law of corporations, in which he was 
thoroughly versed. He soon became 
the general solicitor of the Chicago & 


Iowa Railway Company, and the 
Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern 
Railroad Company. These roads soon 
afterwards became involved in serious 
litigation, and Mr. Kretzinger found 
himself pitted against the ablest and 
most experienced corporation lawyers 
at the Chicago bar, and the remarkable 
ability he displayed won for him their 
admiration and respect. For the last 
fifteen years he has been connected 
with much of the important corporate 
litigation in Chicago, and has also 
conducted many important mining, 
insurance and other corporation cases 
in Colorado, Nevada, Iowa, Nebraska 
and Arkansas. He is now associated 
in business with a younger-brother, J. 
T. Kretzinger, a lawyer of excellent 
standing and ability. To his other 
duties have been recently added the 
important responsibility of General 
Counsel of the Chicago, Louisville & 
New Albany Railway Company. Mr. 
Kretzinger is one of the busiest, most 
active and most eminent members of 
the Western bar. He has carried with 
him into his professional career all the 
industry, perseverance, pluck and 
energy which characterized him in his 
early boyhood, and all the enthusiasm 
and daring which characterized him as 
a soldier. He possesses a capacity for 
prolonged mental and physicial activ- 
ity rarely equalled among _pro- 
fessional men. He has acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the great under- 
lying principles of the law, compre- 
hends almost intuitively the facts of a 
complicated case, and analyzes legal 











propositions with remarkable clearness 
and accuracy. He is fertile in re- 
sources, and tireless in energy. Self- 
poised and self-possessed, wary and 
skillful, he often snatches victory from 
the very jaws of defeat. ‘To a remark- 
able memory both for principles and 
authorities, he adds a tine command of 
language, a terseness of expression, 
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and a vigorous logic, which render him 
an impressive and powerful advocate. 
Frank, fearless and honorable, genial 
and warm-hearted, he commands the 
esteem and wins the friendship of all 
who know him. 

Mr. Kretzinger was married in 1878 
to Miss Clara J. Wilson of Rock Island, 
and has two children. 
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GEORGE 


SraTEN Isianp, at a not remote period 
almost a barren strip of country, 
sparsely inhabited, and not of savory 
renown, has been transformed as if by 
magic, through the enterprise and 
efforts of some of its vesidents, into 
one of the most charming suburbs of 
the metropolis. Fast and handsome 
steamers make’ the trip to the city 
one of ease and pleasure, and rapid 
trains on the Island connect with the 
numerous pretty towns and the hand- 
some villas with which it is dotted. 

One of those who did much for this 
development, and at the same time 
built up a great business, was the late 
George Bechtel, of Stapleton, who died 
at his residence in that place on the 
16th of July, 1889, after an illness of 
several months. He was born in 
Germany in 1840, and when an infant 
of but six months was brought by his 
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parents to this country. His father 
embarked in the brewing business at 
Stapleton about twelve years later, 
and when George was eighteen years 
of age he entered his employ as an 
apprentice, where by hard work and 
constant application he learned every 
detail of the business, and fitted him- 
self by practical experience for the 
calling he was afterwards to follow, 
and in which he achieved a marked 
degree ofsuccess. In 1871 he became 
the sole proprietor of the business, and 
at once demolished the old buildings 
and erected large and handsome ones 
in their stead, still further enlarg- 
ing and developing the business until 
it became one of the largest establish- 
ments of its kind in the country, the 
yearly output being nearly 125,000 
barrels. 

Mr. Bechtel was always a statinch 
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and earnest Democrat, and aided in 
various and many ways to the interest 
of the party. He was one of the first 
trustees of the village of Edgewater, 
and in 1879 was elected supervisor of 
Middletown without opposition, and 
held the office with honor and satis- 
faction to his fellow citizens for ten 
years. He was several times a dele- 
gate to the Democratic state conven- 
tions, and was one of the Presidential 
electors in the fall of 1888. He was 
one of the first members of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, and always took great interest 
in the association, aiding it in many 
and material ways. He was also a 
member of the Deutscher Liederkrantz, 
Deutscher Verein, Klopstock Lodge 
No. 760, F. & A. M., Staten Island 
Quartet Club, Staten Island Schuetzen 
Corps, Ges Erheiterung, Staten Island 
Turn Verein, K. & L. of Honor, Excel- 
sior Lodge, and Enterprise Hook & 
Ladder Co., No. 1. 

We cannot do better than quote the 
words of one who was well acquainted 
with Mr. Bechtel in describing his 
funeral. ‘‘Some one has truly said 
that ‘ faults and failures mingle with the 
lives of all.’ George Bechtel’s life was 
no exception to this rule, but his faults 
were so small and his failures so few, 
that they were entirely overshadowed 
Like 
most men, he was ambitious for wealth. 
He labored hard and honestly for it, 
but he-did not hold it with a miser’s 
grasp. He was kind, generous and 
liberal, and his charities were many, 


by his virtues and his successes. 
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but he was entirely devoid of ostenta- 
tion in his giving. One of his latest 
charities was the founding ofan hospital 
to be known as the Bechtel Free Hos- 
pital, and the Sisters of St. Francis 
were to have charge of it. The funeral 
took place from his late residence, 
where service was conducted by the 
Rev. Albert Kuchne, pastor of the 
German Lutheran Church of Stapleton. 
The sermon: was in German, and eulo- 
gized the deceased highly. There were 
about seventeen hundred people pres- 
ent. The streets for several blocks 
around were crowded, including the 
side streets. The general procession 
included one hundred and forty-one 
carridges. At the tomb the multitude 
was addressed by Lawyer Sixt. C. 
Kaft, who spoke in English, and Super- 
visor Credo who recited Mr. Bechtel’s 
acts in both English and German. As 
the body was carried out, the German 
band played the dead march, and the 
Richmond County Schutzen Corps 
saluted as it was carried between the 
ranks. The pall-bearers were twelve 
in number, two of whom were the men 
who had been longest in Mr. Bechtel’s 
employ, A Giegerich and Carl Mayer. 
The others were the members of the 
Klopstock Lodge of Free Masons. The 
floral display was unusually fine, and 
five carriages in the procession were 
filled with flowers. A large number 
of business men from New York City 
and Brooklyn were present, as well as 
representatives from all the societies 
and organizations to which the de- 
ceased belonged.” 
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Mr. Bechtel left a large estate valued 
at upwards of $2,000,000, consisting 
of the brewery and much real estate. 
He requested in his will, dated April 
28, 1886, that the business should be 
continued under the same name as be- 
fore, and appointed his wife, Eva 


Bechtel, the sole legatee and executrix. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
George Bechtel was Stapleton’s first 
citizen, and his death was a great loss 
to Staten Island. 


Gro. WILLIAMS TRAVERS. 


THE MOTHERS OF '76.* 


(THE Toast-master was the Hon. 
Don M. Dickinson, who was Postmaster 
General in President Cleveland’s cabi- 
net. Hence, the allusions of the open- 


ing sentences. | 
Mr. Toastmaster : 


It is with the ut- 
most difficulty, sir, that I escaped say- 
ing Mr. Postmaster, not only on ac- 
count of the historic propriety of that 
title, but because in virtue of the au- 
thority with which you are now invest- 
ed you have appointed me a supervisor 
of the fe-males. Truly an act benign, 
and a task most gracious, despite its 
grave responsibilities. I would hasten 
to tender my heartiest thanks—if I were 
familiar with the rubric which governs 
the interchange of courtesies between 
one whois simply an ordinary minister, 
and one who has been a Cabinet min- 
ister, and who soon may be, none can 
say how much greater still. Speaking 

*The above is the full text of an address 
delivered by Rev. Howard Duffield, D. D., 


of Detroit, at a recent banquet of the Sons of 
the Revolution of that city. 


of ministers, you have all doubtless 
noticed the pains which have been 
expended by the gentlemen who pre- 
pared this programme in keeping the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian dominies 
from coming into a too close proximity. 
There was evidently a lurking dread 
in their minds, lest if Ishould speak too 
promptly after an Anglican brother, 
who has so eloquently discoursed on 
the military prowess of our sires, Can- 
terbury and Geneva might fall foul of 
oneanother. With laudable discretion, 
therefore, they interposed 
us, aS non-conductors of ecclesiastical 
machinery, eminent representatives of 
law and literature, and when the se- 
ductive accents of an Angell’s voice 
should have charmed your hearts with 
the soothing assurance that in America 
there was no ‘‘sect-ionalism,” it was 
considered safe to let me loose to dis- 


between 


course concerning ‘‘ The Revolution- 
ary Mothers.” 
President Angell,of the University of 
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Michigan, preceded me. His theme 
was: ‘‘No sectionalism in America.” 
» If that celebrated member of the 
American motherhood, Mrs. Parting- 
ton, were present in our assemblage 
to-night and were to be made ac- 
quainted with our biographies, or our 
“ought-to be” ographies, she would 
have been spared the melancholy 
reflection—in which she is said to have 
indulged when she once saw a military 
parade upon the 22d of February: 
**Well! well ! Dear old George Wash- 
ington is gone, and it doesn’t seem as 
though his mantel-piece had fallen 
upon anybody.” Each of us is living 
proof that this kind of revolutionary 
furniture is still falling in a perfect 


shower, and is striking about promis- 


cuously. So far from the stock being 
depleted, it is said that in Boston alone 
enough tables and chairs that came 
over on the Mayflower can be bought 
to furnish forth a fleet. That old ship 
of destiny is not all unloaded yet. A 
sorry day for our beloved land when it 
is finally unpacked and its capacious 
hold is at last emptied. He spoke truly 
who described its cargo as ‘‘sifted 
acorns,” May its consignment of oak- 
seed continue to yield forests of fibred 
character. 

A little fellow, whose patriotic senti- 
ments marked him asa son of the 
American revolution, was overheard 
saying to his grandfather : ‘‘ Grandpa, 
did the doctor say that you were liable 
to die af spontaneous combustion ?” 
‘Yes, Tommy, yes.” “Well, grand- 
pa, won't you please try and keep 
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until the Fourthof July?” The circum- 
stances of the hour enable us to indorse 
this touching appreciation of the pyro- 
technic value of an illustrous ancestry. 
Until hard upon midnight we have 
been sitting here amid the sparkling 
of historic reminiscence. We have had 
the valor of the revolutionary soldier 
depicted for usin burning words. We 
have rejoiced in the priceless legacies 
of their martial valor which have been 
upheld before us, haloed with glittering 
rhetoric. But what tongue of fire can 
fitly display the crowing radiance of 
our country’s glory—the splendors of 
character with which the hearts of 
her mothers are surcharged—flaming 
splendors, kindled from the alter fires 
of God, burning with quenchless 
fervor, paling the will-o’-wisp that flit 
athwart the shadows of earth, and with 
beacon-glow lighting the shining path 
along which alone her sons can win 
for hera true and an abiding renown. 

In thought we now are standing 
near that little Concord bridge which 
spanned the American Rubicon. Our 
ears ringing with the echo of that shot 
which “the embattled farmers” fired, 
and which went echoing around the 
world and has come resounding down 
the years. We re-live those stressful 
years when good old King George 
strove to put the colonies ‘‘in the 
soup.” The particular kind of soup in 
which he proposed immersing his 
American subjects was evidently of 
the same brandas that which is now fa- 
miliarly known as soup a /a Jay Gould 
‘*Take a little stock. Water it freely. 
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Then put in the lamb.” In this par- 
ticular instance the lamb was not as 
supple as was expected. For, when 
that political cuzsine called the Parlia- 
ment, which is always fuming with 
some surprising decoction, served up 
this particular dish, it was found to be 
nota broth of American lamb, but a 
stew of British lion. Weare borne 
backward to-night in our thought to 
those years of uncertainty, when the 
destiny of our land was shrouded in 
the clouds of suspense; when the 
balance of the national existence hung 
in heavy doubt ; when the outcome of 
the epic strife was as great a problem 
as the result of the old darkey’s fishing 
venture. After a morning of patient 


angling, he had a most unexpected and 


prodigious bite. The suddenness of 
the shock, the strength of the pull, 
combined with a skimmer of slippery 
mud upon the bank, complicated some- 
what the problem of the issue. 

‘‘Hello, Sambo, are you fishing?” 
shouted a passer-by. 

“Well, I can’t tell yet,” responded 
the devotee of Isaak Walton, “wedder 
dis nigger am afishing’, or wedder dis 
fisham a niggerin!” For a term of 
years the wisest visioned who scanned 
the turbid waters of the revolution 
could not say whether America would 
emerge on submerge; whether we 
would gain a prize or become a prize. 
The decision of the conflict was deter- 
mined by an unknown quantity. An 
uncalculated factor always determines 
victory or defeat—a something that is 
not to be found upon the rosters of 
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the regiment, nor catalogued among 
the resources of the arsenal. When 
the billowy tides of Napoleon’s im- 
perial guard proudly rolled its white 
and crested strength across the plain 
of Waterloo, it broke upon the British 
front like spray on granite. The fate 
of France was sealed not by saber 
stroke, or musket shot. The dashing 
spirit of the Celt shattered itself upon 
the flinty sturdiness of Saxon tempera- 
ment. The councilors of King George 
took no note of this subtle vital element 
so decisive in every strife. They 
counted files and keels. They omitted to 
measure that immense reserve force of 
unconquerable enrergies that lay stored 
up in the loyal heart of womanhood. 
They did not seem to realize that the 
impending conflict would not be so 
much a collision between England and 
America, between Parliament and 
Congress, as the palace agajnst- the 
home, the throne against the fireside. 
In such a contest the home will be the 
inevitable victor. 

The influence of the female sex, 
*‘the universal principle of woman- 
hood” concerning which Geethe sings, 
has always been a potent factor in de- 
termining national destiny. Against 
the mists of antiquity is outlined the 
veiled figure of the Egyptian Isis, 
whose mystic covering no mortal man 


could raise and whose undraped face 


shone with a beauty whose radiance 
would have blasted mortal vision. The 
empires of Euphrates bowed their 
hearts before Astarte, whose baleful 
star beamed with such malific luster in 
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the orient sky. Fair Aphrodite, child 
of the laughter-loving, sunkissed water, 
holds a universal scepter, and her mar- 
ble effigy, shining resplendent in the 
halls of art, stirs the pulses of the 
spectator, as with the weird whispering 
of a seashell. Far other than such 
fabled divinities of the old world myth- 
ology, was the genius of our native 
land, and far—far less of kin was she 
with those strumpet-ocracies which 
blighted the pure white lilies of France 
in the days of ‘‘ Le Grand Monarque,” 
and wrought a bar sinister into the 
heraldry of bonnie England in the days 
when the second Charles held his 
court at St. James. Another figure 
rises in our view when we think of the 
presiding divinity of America—that 
embodiment of female influence, which 
as you, Mr. Toastmaster, so wisely 
and so eloquently said, must ever 
touch the chords of deepest emotion 
in the human heart—the figure, so 
simply sublime, of an old-fashioned 
mother, with the sweetness of an 
unspeakable affection in the tones of 
her voice and a soft love-light burning 
in her eyes; her hair silvered, her 
heart golden, her hands untiring in 
guiding the feet of waywardness, and 
in soothing the pillow of unrest; one 
whose memory is like a waft from 
woodland flowers of the spring-time, 
one the echo of whose speech lingers 
like music amid the thickening clash 
of the discords of earth, one the bene- 
diction of whose influence shall shine 
upon the soul until the light comes 
streaming into the face through the 
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more precious than silver, but fair 












opening door of the eternal home. In 
the olden day the gods descended into 
the fight when the war drum throbbed. 
In the middle ages saints were invoked 
when the lance was leveled. But in 
the sweet guise of a high-hearted Puri- 
tan mother, the genius of America, 
swept forth into that arena of gladiators, 
where eternal issues awaited settle- 
ment. The gates were closed upon 
that direful strife. When the tempest 
fires of war were spent, and the 
gloomy battle clouds had rolled away, 
then those awful portals were unbarred, 
and she recrossed that fateful thres- 
hold, bearing in her fair white arms a 
new born nation—her brow beaded 
indeed with the crimson dews of the 
bitter conflict, but diademed with thir- 
teen splendid stars. 

The Revolutionary Mothers were 
charactertzed by self-sacrifice. You 
will remember how that eminent 
patriot, Artemas Ward, declared dur- 
ing the late civil war that he was will- 
ing for his country’s sake to sacrifice 
all his relatives by marriage. Well, 
these matrons of the revolution did 
more—they were willing to sacrifice 
those who wanted to be related by 
marriage. They received none but 
loyal suitors. They went further than 
renouncing loves—they relinquished 
tea. They surrendered all feminine 
elegancies. They treated necessities 
as luxuries. The most exalted donned 
homespun. The hands of the highest 
were lent to lowliest ministries. A 
pewter service was in the Colonies 
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hands gladly stripped the sideboard 
for the bullet mold. Manor houses 
had builded into them memories more 
precious than a king’s ransom, but 
more than once or twice did womanly 
hands apply the torch to their homes 
rather than shelter tyranny beneath 
their roof. They cast off their jewels 
like Roman matrons. They wrenched 
open the casket of their heart’s affec- 
tions and rifled it of its costliest treas- 
ures. They accepted hardship as the 
guerdon of loyalty ; they invited lone- 
liness as men covet honor. They em- 
broidered battle banners and taught 
those who were dearest to their souls 
to carry them into the thickest of the 
fight. They distributed munitions of 


war and urged away from the basking 


sunshine of their love, those that were 
more precious than their life, and 
thrust them, for their country’s sake, 
amid the lowering shadows of death. 
They accepted loneliness as a proud 
privilege. They rejoiced in being 
counted worthy to suffer for freedom’s 
sake. They were fired with a very en- 
thusiasm of sacrifice and bowed their 
hearts to the stroke of adversity as 
those who kneel for the accolade of 
knighthood. For it is a truth of truths 
which the rhymer sings : 

‘*Men must work and women must weep 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep 
When the tides of war are moaning.”’ 

The Mothers ot the Revolution were 
characterized by Self-reliance. An old 
Afro-American, to use that sweet, vote- 
enticing appelation, was once asked 
if he had had a Thanksgiving turkey. 
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‘‘Oh, yes, massa, the Lord sent me 
very good turkey Thanksgiving.” “In- 
deed!” “Yes, sah. I got it in answer 
to prayer. I pray tree times over for 
dat turkey, but dere want no turkey 
come. So I dis pray de good Lord dat 
He would send me to get dat turkey. 
Why, bress de Lord, before mornin’ I 
had three turkeys.” Our matronly an- 
cestors were of similar principles. 
They believed in trusting in the Lord 
and providing for themselves. They 
took no proxies in their work. They 
asked no help. They shrank from no 
toil. Like angels of mercy they flitted 
through the sad wards of the hospital 
and the noisome holds of prison ships. 
They seeded the soil and tilled the 
fields, and sickeled the harvest, and 
ground the grain, and sometimes pro- 
visioned the army. They herded the 
flocks and clipped the fleece, and card- 
ed the wool and wove the cloth and 
clad the children who were by. the fire- 
side, and the dear ones who were at 
the front. Their high spirit incited the 
courage of the armies in hours of wav- 
ering. Their instinctive discernment 
lent wisdom to national councils in 
hours of perplexity. Their rare en- 
dowments led John Adams to compare 
them with the consorts of the British 
generals, and declare that American 
superiority was in no small degree to 
he credited to their being better wived. 
“Why,” he writes, ‘‘without doubt a 
really great wife would have put Howe 
into possession of Philadelphia long 
ago.” While Washington in a public 
address does not hesitate to declare 
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that ‘‘the army cannot regret its sac- 
tifices or its suffering, when they meet 


with so flattering a reward as the sym- 
pathy of your sex; nor can it fear that 
its interests will be negiected when es- 
poused by advocates as powerful, as 
they are amiable.” 

Sometimes they smelt the battle 
smoke, and helped to wield the en- 
ginery of war. Moll Pitcher, “Capt. 
Molly” as she afterwards became, not 
only won distinction in the affair at 
Freehold—snatching the ramrod from 
the hands of her husband, as he fell 
dead at her side, and spending the 
first moments of widowhood in com- 
pelling the death-dealing lips of his 
cannon to proclaim her wrathful grief, 
but at an earlier date she had won a 
right tofame. She aided in defending 
a redoubt against fierce assault. The 
American forces, overpowered by 
numbers, retreated. As they were 
scurrying out of entrenchments she 
noticed a single canon which had not 
been fired. With a daring which was 
possibly born of a womanlike deter- 
mination to have the last word, she 
rushed back to the casement and 
touched off the field piece in the very 
face of the enemy as they came climb- 
ing up the embankment. While the 
continental army was wintering at 
Morristown word came to a New Jer- 
sey farm house that the men were suf- 
fering cruelly for want of stockings. 
Instantly the good wife placed her 
chair in the farm cart and, with knit- 
ting in hand and her little boy for 
driver, starts, without waiting to 
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change her raiment or pack her trunk. 
Up and down the country lanes of Jer- 
sey moves this knitting chariot with its 
message of the armys need. The 
click of the needles is as ceaseless as 
the turn of the wheels. The untiring 
fingers keep pace with the steady jog 
of the faithful oxen. Wherever she 
came in her journeyings, work was 
suspended. The neglected dairy the 
untended garden, the lights that twin- 
kled at the “ wee sma’ hours,” in house 
and hamlet the country side over, told 
of the quick response to the appeal of 
the self appointed courier For a 
week through, that march is protracted 
until this earnest plier of needles ar- 
rives,at headquarters with a wagon 
loaded down with sheaves of socks— 
foot covering and heart warming. She 
received the special thanks of the 
commander-in-chief. She bore a name 
which by her children has been in- 
scribed in the story of our own city— 
a name that has become a synonym 
for sterling business integrity, and that 
stands for all that is of highest worth 
in citizenship and noblest virtue in 
manhood—she was Rhoda Farrand. 
‘The closing battle of the revolution 
was won single-handed by a brave 
Knickerbocker dame. According to 
the terms of capitulation the British 
forces were allowed to occupy New 
York until noon of the day of evacua- 
tion. But this matronly soul in the 
joy of triumph could wait no longer 
than sunrise to fly from the gables of 
her house the Starand Stripes. A Brif- 
ish officer commands her to strike her 
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colors. This forerunner of Barbaia 
Frietche had nothing to say about 
‘‘shooting her old gray head,” but 
simply seized a convenient broom- 
stick and charged. Whether practice 
in domestic warfare had rendered her 
a veteran in the use of this equipment 
or not, certain it is that she carried all 
before her. Her adversary was skilled 
in broadsword exercise, in resisting 
saber thrust and bayonet charge, but 
nowhere in his manual of arms was 
there direction as to repelling an attack 
with broomsticks. He fled inglorious- 


ly, and the revolution closed with a 
sweeping 
matron. 
England justly esteems as one of 
her crown jewels that mighty rock 


victory for the patriot 


which rears its leonine front at the 
gateway of the seas—a superb bastion 
ofan empire’s strength. But the wom- 
anly courage and resource of the 
revolutionary war taught the world 
that home was a fortress more invinci- 
ble than the wave-washed crag—that 
home is the American Gibralter. 

The Mothers of the Revolution were 
characterized by  Self-forgetfulness. 
Verily theirs was ofttimes a pitiable 
plight. They could scarcely have 
been worse if they had been afflicted 
with la grippe. Their circumstance 
make as pathetic appeal as the little 
fellow who became its victim, and 
cried: ‘‘Oh, mamma, both my eyes 
is a rainin’ and one of my noses won't 
go.” But like him who had no time 
to make money, they had no time to 
catalogue their griefs, They were 


? 


great in their unconsciousness. They 
did sublime things and esteemed them 
trifles. They tasted death and dreamt 
not that it was heroic. Theirs was an 
unhistoric heroism. No laurels were 
the meed of their suffering. No wev 
ing banners inspired their endeavor. 
No trumpetings of renown pealed forth 
their sacrifices. Theirs was uncrowned 
royalty—theirs an ungazetted nobility. 
Tennyson chants in melodious num- 
bers his ‘‘Dream of Fair Women.” 
No poet's harp is strung to celebrate 
their heroism. There were not want- 
ing brilliant pens to write of those 
spectral woes that haunted Valley 
Forge in the midnight hours of the 
revolution, or the passage of the Dela- 
ware on that bleak December night, 
when the troubled river was “ chafing 
with her shores ;” or of the heated fray 
in the quiet churchyard of Monmouth. 
But there is no Bancroft to tell of the 
physical weakness, of the heart sick- 
ness, and of the mental anguish, of 
the darkness unstarred and the cloud 
unrifted amid which these noble spirits 
paced the sentinel beat of the fireside. 
The Hessians fought for hire. They 
wrought for love. The nobility of 
their service was its sole reward. Suf- 
fering .and death were praised by 
them, if only their children might be 
free. What more shall I say? The 
time would fail me to tell that rosary 
‘of noble names, Adams, Schuyler, 
Warren, Winthrop, Livingston, Han- 
cock, Phillipse, Motte and Beckman ; 
of Puritan and Knickerbocker matrons, 
of Hugenot and Quaker mothers, of 
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the fair women of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, who through their sublime 
faith in their country’s destiny, ‘‘ sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 
ness and put to flight the armies of the 
alien.” 

Hear the parable of the anchor- 
maker. In a by-way of the city the 
old blacksmith is hammering out a 
cable chain. He could make ten more 
links a day by skimping work, but 
lives and fortunes are dependent on 
his fidelity. Each link must be truly 
wrought; so he hammers on until his 
life work ends, and he sleeps beneath 
the church yard. His chain lies upon 
the deck of a noble vessel,‘coiled limp 
and rusty around an anchor. As the 
passengers march up and down it 
seems only a hindrance to their prom- 
enade. But sunshine goes—darkness 
comes. The storm wind whistles and 
growls in fury. Angry waves leap 
like sea monsters. The yards snap. 
The masts go over the side. ‘The ves- 
sel drives helplessly toward the shore. 
Little bower-anchor gone. Great bow- 
er-anchor gone. ‘‘Stand by, men. 
Let go the sheet anchor.” Out runs 
the chain into the boiling surges, till 
at last the plunging vessel is brought 
to bay, and the anchor chain is drawn 
as taut as the harp string of a Titan. 
Smitten by the giant fingers of the 
gale, it rings with a song of triumph. 
It is the old blacksmith fighting single- 
handed this mighty war of elements— 
the one man against sea and wind and 
storm, and the one man wins because 
of the faithful heart that had been in him, 
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Not otherwise were forged the chains 
that lend an anchor hold to our ship 
of state in its hours of darkness and of 
tempest. Their unyielding strength 
was not wrought out in splendid fort- 
resses nor well-stocked arsenals nor 
proud fleets. The hills and dales of 
America were dotted over with quiet 
houses. Beneath the roof-tree dwelt 
noble women. ‘Their garments were 
homespun, but the habits of the soul 
were God-born. Their living was 
plain, but their thinking was _ high. 
There they cradled and nurtured their 
children. They wove the clothing for 
their bodies, while they lined their 
hearts with scripture and the cate- 
chism. They wore slippers, whose two 
soles, so their children say, ‘‘did often 
beat as one.” ‘They breathed patriot- 
ism in their cradle songs. They im- 
bedded loyalty in their infants pray- 
ers. They exalted freedom in fireside 
talk, until the home was atmosphered 
with lofty principles—until love of 


country all molten with mother’s love 
was poured into youthful hearts, and 
the hot hatred of tyrants was fanned 
into furnace flame by the breath of 
motherly affection. 


‘In such a forge and such a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of our hope.”’ 
Let the ‘‘ Beggars of Holland” snatch 

the broom from the chimney corner 
and nail it to the masthead as a proud 
token of that splendid heroism into 
which they swept tyranny from off the 
high seas. Let England boast herselt 
of the Order of the Garter and convert 
that circuit of beauty into a badge of 
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loftiest nobility, with its chivalric 
motto, ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 
For us of America no emblem can 
surpass in grandeur the old-time cra- 
cle of the Mothers of the Revolution, 
in which they nursed the infancy of 
American Liberty, that to-day girt 
with the thews and sinews of a giant 
stands forth among the nations, bap- 
tized with an immortal youth. And 
upon that Cradle let this legend be in- 
scribed: ‘‘Honor to whom honor is 
due.” 


‘¢ The bravest battle that ever was. fought, 
Shall I tell you where and when? 


CHICAGO 


XI. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF 


The reorganization of the school sys- 
tem of Chicago, under the new charter, 
was effected in 1840, when the city 
was divided into four school districts. 
Hon. Wm. H. Brown, known among 
the early settlers generally as ‘‘Cash- 
ier” Brown, by reason of his connec- 
tion with the Chicago branch of the 
State Bank of Illinois—was_ elected 
agent of schools on a non-partisan 
ticket, and accepted the office, stipula- 
ting himself that no salary should at- 
tach to the position. He was a man 
of great executive ability, thoroughly 
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On the maps of the world you’ll find it not 
’Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen ; 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought 
From mouth of wonderful men ; 


But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart— 
Of woman that would not yield— 

But bravely, silently bore her part—- 
Lo! there is that battlefield. 


No marshaling troop, no bivoauc song, 
No banner to gleam and wave! 
But, oh, these battles! they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave!”’ 
Howarp DurFie.p. 


TO 1840. 


ITS SECOND DECADE. 


systematic in whatever he did, and it 
was largely due to his efforts that order 
was brouglt out of the somewhat 
chaotic condition of affairs which had 
existed up to that time in the conduct 
and management of the schools. He 
gathered together the scattered frag- 
ments of the school fund, placed them 
in safe hands, and during his long 
guardianship of this trust—a period of 
a dozen years or more—he never made 

In No.9 of this series of papers, pub- 
lished in the May Magazine, a typographical 


error made the name of Chicago’s first brewer 
Wm, Till. 1t should have been Wm, Lill, 
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an uncollectable loan of these public 
moneys. 

The amount ot the available school 
funds in 1840 was $38,625.47, and the 
only thing necessary to an efficient 
and satisfactory system of schools was 
that the organization should be en- 
trusted to capable hands. The neces- 
sity for this appears to have been gen- 
erally appreciated, and united efforts 
were made in that direction. Good 
teachers—most of whom came from the 
eastern States, were secured, a uniform 
system of text-books was adopted, new 
school houses were built, and in a 
comparatively short time the inhabi- 
tants of the little western city began to 
point with pride to its educational ad- 
vantages, and they have continued to 
do so ever since. 

The end of the decade in which 
Chicago began making history, found 
it with a well organized volunteer fire 
department, composed entirely of men 
who volunteered their services for the 
protection of the city. They were men 
who occupied leading social and _ offi- 
cial positions, and it is doubtful if any 
fire department ever organized in the 
United States has had a membership 
composed of so large a number of in- 
dividuals who achieved distinction in 
after life. In those days in addition to 
being ‘‘ firemen,” they were ambitious 
and enterprising young business men 
and professional men. In later years 


they were jurists, statesmen, diplomats, 
bankers, capitalists, railroad presidents 
and millionaires. 

The police force of that period had 


not reached the same degree of effici- 


ency. ‘There was in fact no organized 


force, but there were four police con- 


stables chosen, one from each of the 
city wards, each of whom exercised to 
some extent the authority of a modern 
metropolitan policeman in preserving 
order and enforcing a proper obser- 
ance of the laws and ordinances of the 
city and the State of Illinois. The 
first City Marshal was elected two or 
three years later. 

The water works improvement or 
perhaps one should say the enterprise 
designed to supply the city with water, 
had only been gotten fairly underway 
in 1840. The obligation of the town 
to the inhabitants thereof, in the way 
of supplying them with water, was 
first recognized by Chicago in 1834, 
when the Town Trustees paid $95.50 
for digging a well for public use, but it 
was many years later that an adequate 
system of water supply was_ provided 
at the city’s expense. Between 1834 
and 1840, water was a commodity, 
and it was dealt in and peddled from 
door to door in Chicago. Enterprising 
individuals secured strong two-wheeled 
carts, upon which they mounted hogs- 
heads which were filled with water 
from thelake. With these carts they 
drove about town, backed up to the 
doors of their customers, and supplied 
them with the ‘‘crystal fluid” at ‘‘so 
much ” per measure. 

In 1836, when the city was at the 
zenith of its early prosperity, what was 
styled ‘‘The Chicago Hydraulic Com- 
pany,” was chartered by act of the 
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State Legislature, with a capital of 
$250,000. The first president of the 
corporation was George W. Dole and 
Edward Casey was its first secretary. 
Gurdon S. Hubbard, Captain, (after- 
ward general), David Hunter, Gholson 
Kercheval and William Forsyth were 
directors, and James H. Campbell, R. 
A. Kinzie and Solomon Wells, were 
other incorporators. The financial 
crash of 1837, the general collapse of 
business and the pinching times which 
followed, prevented the corporation 
from proceeding with the contemplated 
enterprise, and it was not until Mathew 
Laflin—the venerable Chicago million- 
aire, whose biography was published 
in the June number of this magazine— 


and others, became interested in the’ 


work that it was pushed to completion. 
This system of water works was suc- 
ceeded by the present system con- 
trolled entirely by the city government. 

The mayor of the city at the begin- 
ning of the year 1840, was B. W. Ray- 
mond, who afterwards became so con- 
spicuous a figure in connection with 
the world-renowned watch manufac- 
tory at Elgin, Illinois. His predeces- 
sors in this office had been Wm. B. 
Ogden and Buckner S. Morris, (after- 
ward a judge of the Cook County 
Courts,) in the order named, and all 
three had been faithful and efficient of- 
ficials. It had not been in the power 
of the city government, however, to 
stay the tide of. business depression 
which had swept over the place, nor to 
make any public improvements of con- 
mnaypete during this peroid, The 
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condition of affairs in general was such 
as to limit the resources of the city as 
well as of individual inhabitants, and 
rigid economy had to be practiced in 
the conduct of public as well as of pri- 
vate affairs. 

Under its charter the municipal 
government was authorized to raise a 
sufficient amount of money, by tax on 
real and personal property, “to defray 
the expenses of lighting the city streets, 
supporting a night watch, making and 
repairing bridges, and paying the 
operating expenses of the city.” It was 
further provided, however, that this tax 
should not exceed one half of one per 
cent. of the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty in the city, and the anticipated 
revenues were greatly reduced by the 
depreciation in valuations of realty. 

In 1835 and 1836, the appreciation 
in the value of real estate had been ex- 
traordinary, but in 1838 it could hadly 
be disposed of at any price. “The as- 
sessed valuation of all the real estate 
inside the corporate limits of the city, 
in 1837, was $236,842. In 1838, the 
value was $235,936. In 1839, the value 
dropped to $94,803, and in 1840, to 
$94,437. In 1835, the sales of public 
lands at the Chicago land office had 
amounted to $370,043. In 1836, the 
sales were $202,315. In 1837, they 
dropped to $15,647, and in 1838, only 
reached $87,891. While these figures 
are affected to some extent of course by 
the tact, that the public lands in the 
district covered by entries made at the 
Chicago land office, had been rapidly 
disposed of, leaving as a natural con- 
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sequence a limited area to be sold later, 
the great falling off in the business 
of the office is chiefly attributable to 
the prevalence of ‘‘ hard times.” This 
period was one which had tested the 
courage, the endurance and the re- 
sourcefulness of every man who had 
become identified with Chicago in a 
business way. It was a period which 
disheartened and discouraged,and over- 
whelmed with disaster weak kneed and 
faint hearted individuals, leaving only 
men of iron will, indomitable energy 
and more than ordinary tenacity of 
purpose, to continue the effort to build 
up acity. It was this class of men 
who were to be found in Chicago in 
1840. 
that time, 
struggle with adversity, had gone else- 
where in the West, or ina greater num- 


unable to withstand the 


ber of cases, had returned to their old 
homes in the Eastern States. The 
‘‘loafers ” if there had ever been any in 
Chicago, had emigrated, and only 
those who were willing to work, and 
to work hard, were left to shoulder the 
task of inaugurating a new era of pros- 
perity. 

In this connection it may not be out 
of place to allude to the fact that the 
official or at least semi-official records 
show that there was but one loafer 
resident of Chicago prior to 1840. Ac- 
cording to an old newspaper clipping, 
to which the attention of the writer has 


been called, the city census of July 


ist., 1837, recorded the name of one 
Richard Harper, who under the head 
of ‘‘ Occupation,” was set down asa 


Weaklings, who came prior to, 


‘‘loafer.” Harper was_ respectably 
connected in the city of Baltimore, to 
which place he returned after a_ short 
residence in Chicago, and his change 
of location must have brought about a 
reformation. At any rate he became 
in after years one of the six temperance 
reformers who inaugurated the famous 
Washingtonian movement. 

Despite the adversity with which 
Chicago hadto contend, and was still 
contending in 1840, one discovers in 
a resume of what had been accom- 
plished up to that time, some evidences 
of the fact that the city was shaping it- 
self for a metropolis. To what: has 
been set forth in the forego’ng pages 
of this paper, should be added the fact 
that two daily newspapers were in ex- 
istence, if not at the beginning, before 
the end of the year 1840. These were 
the Daily American a Whig paper, es- 
tablished in 1839, and the Daily Demo- 
cral, established exponent of 
Democratic doctrines by John Went- 
worth in 1840. To say that these two 
papers were in existence at that time, 
is to state a fact, whereas, to say that 
the city supported two daily papers at 
that date, would perhaps be putting it 
a trifle too strong. At any rate, no 
longer ago than that Chicago news- 
papers were announcing to their 
patrons, that ‘‘to give every induce- 
ment for the payment of accounts 
and more extensive circulation of 
papers, butter, eggs, flour, wood and 
produce generally, would be received 
at the office at market prices.” 


as an 
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WILLIAM H. STOW. 


Tue first iron foundry located in 
Chicago was established and operated 
by William H. Stow, who became 
identified with the town in 1834, and 
resided here continuously up to the 
date of his death, August 18th, 1881. 

He was born in Log City, now 
known as Hamilton, New York State, 
in 1809. His father was Samuel Stow, 
who was engaged during the greater 
part of his life in the business of hotel 
keeping, with which the son had more 
or less to do in the earlier years of his 
life. At a somewhat early age he 
went to Syracuse, New York, where 
he served his apprenticeship in an iron 
foundry and became a moulder by 
trade. From Syracuse he went to 
Buffalo, where he worked some time 
at his trade, and there heard of Chicago 
as a promising Western town site. 

In 1834 he visted the town of which 
he had heard such flattering reports, 
secured such assistance as he needed 
to enable him to engage in the con- 
templated enterprise, and made pro- 
visions for the establishment of what 
was looked upon in those days as an 
extensive manufacturing plant. 

This foundry was located on Polk 
street near the river, and was operated 
by the firm of Wm. H. Stow & Co. 





The motive power was what was 
known as the Avery rotary engine, 
brought from Syracuse, and the first 
steam engines manufactured in Chica- 
go were made at the Stow foundry, 
Wm. Avery coming on from New 
York to superintend their construction. 
Threshing machines, plows, steam 
drills and pumps, such as were in de- 
mand for use in the construction of 
sthe Illinois and Michigan canal, and 
all kinds of castings, were also man- 
ufactured at this pioneer foundry, 
which after being operated for several 
years on Polk street was removed to 
the corner of Randolph and Canal 
streets. 

In this connection it is of interest to 
note the fact that the pioneer foundry 
of Chicago was also the pioneer foun- 
dry of the Pacific Coast. About the 
year 1845, perhaps 1846, the foun- 
dry passed into the hands of Henry 
M. Stow,—a brother of William H. 
Stow,—who in 1849 put all the 
machinery, fixtures, tools, etc., and 
all the pig and wrought iron and coal 
in stock at the time, on board a vessel 
purchased and loaded by R. K. Swift, 
of Chicago, with provisions and sup- 
plies of various kinds, which he pro- 
posed to ship to California, 
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The foundry was shipped as ballast 
and was nearly a year reaching its 
destination, the vessel on which it 
was shipped having passed into the 
Atlantic ocean by way of the lakes, 
the Welland Canal and the St. Law- 
rence River, and reached San Fran- 
cisco after sailing out to the Azores, 
through the Straits of Magellan and 
over a long stretch of the Pacific 
ocean. In 1850 Henry M. Stow 
landed it on the beach at San Francis- 
co, the cost of moving it a distance of 
six hundred feet being precisely ten 
times as much as the cost of shipping 
it from Chicago to that point. In May 
of that year it was removed to Sacra- 
mento, California, where it was agaiti 


put in operation. The proprietors ‘of 
the foundry there were H. M. Stow 
and H. A. Bigelow, who was elected 


first mayor of Sacramento. It was 
located at the junction of the Sacra- 
mento and American Rivers, and 
made the first castings manufactured 
in California, the price which they 
brought at that time being two 
dollars and a half per pound, The 
prices of castings in Chicago at the 
same time probably ranged from two 
to three cents per pound, so that the 
earning capacity of the old foundry 
cannot be said to have been diminished 
by its removal to the Pacific slope, 
although the wages paid to employes 
—an ounce of gold or sixteen dollars 
per day to each man—had a tendency 
to keep down the profits. This his- 
toric foundry was operated up to 1864, 
when the price of castings in Cali- 
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fornia dropped to twenty-five cents 
per pound, and manufacturing them 
at this figure being considered un- 
profitable, the enterprise was aban- 
doned. 

While engaged in the operation of 
the pioneer foundry of Chicago, Wm. 
H. Stow also owned and managed 
the Western Hotel, one of the noted 
old time hostelries of the city. This 
hotel, built under Mr. Stow’s super- 
vision, is said to have been the first 
frame building erected in the west 
division of Chicago. It was located 
at the corner of Randolph and 
Canal streets, diagonally across from 
the foundry, and for many years was 
looked upon as one of the landmarks 
of that vicinity. It passed out of Mr. 
Stow’s hands along with the foundry 
in 1846 or 1847, and he was not there- 
after engaged in either of the lines of 
business to which he had given atten- 
tion in his young manhood. During 
the remainder of his life he engaged 
to some extent in contracting and real 
estate operations, and, as already 
stated, continued to reside in Chicago 
up to date of his death, which occurred 
August 18th, 1881. 

In the early years of his residence 
in Chicago he employed a large num- 
ber of men much of the time, and no 
small number of these were young 
men who came out from the east at 
his solicitation to perform various 
kinds of skilled labor. Some of these 
young tradesmen have since become 
noted manufacturers themselves, who 
have contributed largely to the build- 
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ng up of Chicago and other western 
industries. 

Before coming to Chicago Mr. Stow 
was married—in 1833—to Miss Celia 
Robinson, who died in 1849 in 
Chicago. In 1853 he was married to 
Miss Rattray, who was born in Buffalo, 
New York, and came with her father 
to Illinois in her early childhood. 
She was a daughter of David Rattray, 
a native of Albany, New York, to 
which place his father, James Rattray, 
immigrated from Glasgow, Scotland. 
David Rattray married Euretta Stewart, 
of Hamburg, New York, and came 
first to Illinois in 1837. He was one 
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of the early settlers of Joliet, where he 
lived for a time, and then returned to 
Syracuse, New York, to look after 
affairs which demanded his attention. 
When he came back to Illinois he 
located in the town of St. Charles on 
the Fox River, where he lived up to 
the time that he transferred his resi- 
dence to Chicago, where he died in 
1849. His four daughters, Mrs. Wm. 
H. Stow, Mrs. George F. Pitkin, Mrs. 
A. F. Gregg, and Mrs. Wm. Morgan, 
are still residents of Chicago, and rep- 
resentatives of one of the pioneer 
families of the northwest. 
Howarp Louis Conarp. 





CAPTAIN SAMUEL BRADY: AN 


HISTORIC FIGURE OF THE EARLY 


WEST. 


Few of the hardy pioners, who at an 
early day came to the relief of our 
western frontiers, to assist in fighting 
the battle of Civilization against Bar- 
barism—of Freedom against Slavery— 
of Free Institutions and popular liberty 
against Monarchy and Despotism—or 
who came to put a check to the bar- 
barities and cruel outrages of the savage 
hordes on our western plains—I say 
but few who came with such high 
missions in view, made more of their 
grand opportunities than Captain 
Samuel Brady the courageous unflinch- 
ing pioneer—the brave leader of the 
noble rangers—the ever faithful, relia- 


ble guide of the spies along the Ohio, 
and upon the Alleghenies. 

Captain Samuel Brady was eminently 
useful, and invaluable as a leader of 
the frontiersmen in emergencies, to 
direct expeditions in their pursuit of 
the hostile Indian bands, after their 
visits to the white settlements for pur- 
poses of arson, rapine or murder. His 
splendid soldier qualities, no less than 
his extensive soldier-experiences emi- 
nently fitted him for such hazardous, 
important services. None were better 
adapted to life on the frontiers when 
the battle between Civilization and 
Barbarism was raging on both sides of 
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the Ohio river and near the western 
slope of the Alleghenies, than Captain 
Samuel Brady. None were more cour- 
ageous, none were better fitted by 
nature and training to fight the battles 
of life on the borders—none could more 
successfully or more triumphantly or 
heroically meet the trials and perils 
there encountered. 

Captain Brady was a nativeof Penn- 
sylvania, born at Shippensburg, Cum- 
berland County, in the year 1756, ofa 
patriotic, a soldier ancestry, while yet 
the ‘‘pride, pomp and circumstance” 
of the French and Indian 
scarcely faded from memory, in fact, 
while yet those wars were to a large 
extent impending. He was a son of 
Col. John Brady of the Colonial Army, 
who had taken an active part in the 
old French and Indian wars. He de- 
scended from an ancestry who were 


wars had 


not strangers to fighting qualities and 
strong warlike proclivities—in short, 
to fight Indians was quite a natural 
operation for Captain Brady, especially 
from 1778, until near the close of the 


eighteenthcentury. In the first named 
year the Indians, in cold blood, mur- 
dered his brother, attended by circum- 
stances of brutality and barbarity sel- 
dom equaled ; and from the time of 
his brother's murder, August g, 1778, 
Captain Brady became an Indian 
hater and an Indian killer, and he be- 
came confirmed in that habit in 1779, 
because in that year the perfidious 
savages massacred his father. 

While yet Samuel Brady had scarcely 
reached early manhood, the family had 


. Lieutenant. 
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removed to the Susquehanna Valley, 
and Samuel accompanied them. 

On the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tionary war, Samuel Brady joined the 
Revolutionary army at Boston, and 
there he soon reached the position of 
He continued with the 
army of the Revolution until after the 
battle of Monmouth, when he was pro- 
moted to a captaincy, ‘‘ having acted 
well his part” in all the principal bat- 
tles thus far. His father, who now be- 
longed to the Twelfth Pennsylvania 
Regiment, having been severely 
wounded in the battle of Brandywine, 
had gone home on furlough to recu- 
perate, if possible. 

Captain Brady, after getting a cap- 
tain’s commission, was ordered to join 
Col. David Brodhead’s Regiment, the 
Eighth Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters then in the West, whose com- 
mander at oncesent_him on a delicate 
and hazardous mission to a certain 
Indian town, or perhaps several of them, 
to ascertain their strength, their re- 
sources, numbers, purposes and other 
desirable facts regarding them, and 
particularly as to the extent of their 
evil designs. 

Col. Brodhead ordered two guides, 
Wetsel and Williamson, to accompany 
him on his important and perilous 
mission. After a hurried march, they 
reached the Indian town at Upper San- 
dusky, where various suspicious cir- 
cumstances unmistakably pointed to 
impending dangers on every hand, 
rendering immediate retreat to the 
nearest white settlement or military 
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post an urgent necessity ; and Captain 
Brady, aided by his guides, accord- 
ingly, without delay, put his small 
band in motion for the Ohio river-or 
Fort McIntosh, where all arrived in due 
time, having killed an Indian who held 
in captivilty a white woman and her 
child, whom the captain and his guides 
rescued and safely delivered at the 
fort, and ultimately returned to their 
friends or family. On this retreat from 
the Sandusky plains to Fort McIntosh, 
which was -situated near the mouth of 
the Big Beaver, not far from the Ohio 
river, many shots were fired at Captain 
Brady and his guides by the Indians, 
but luckily they escaped unhurt—not 
one of them was struck by a single 
ball. This occurred in 1780. 

Soon after his return from his mis- 
sion to the Indian town on the San- 
dusky river, or plains, an expedition 
was organized by Col. Brodhead, un- 
der his own immediate command, to 
be accompanied by an advance guard 
of scouts or rangers, including one of 
the Zanes, under the command of Cap- 
tain Samuel Brady, to proceed up the 
Allegheny river, Brady’s rangers being 
placed in the march in front of the 
main body of the expedition. 

In this expedition a considerable 
Indian force was encountered near a 
place then called the mouth of’Red 
River creek, since changed to Brady’s 
Bank, in which the Indians were de- 
feated, many of them being killed, 
among the slain being the celebrated 
war Chief of the Senecas, Bald Eagle, 
the rangers of Captain Brady, render- 
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ing distinguished services in this bat- 
tle. 

After this battle, Captain Brady be- 
came a great favorite with Col. Brod- 
head. The commander of the regiment 
saw in the gallant Brady just the kind 
of man needed on the frontiers—just 
the sort of man to meet the pending 
crisis—just the man to make himself 
not only useful to our hardy settlers 
on the borders, but 
eminently valuable to our courageous 


western pre- 
pioneers and bold frontiersmen, and 
their very much exposed wives and 
children that were in no less peril. 
And not any the less was Captain 
Brady a favorite with all of whatever 
class of our imperilled countrymen, 
who were occupants of our western 
borders. The frontiersmen, in common 
with Captain Brady, cherished un- 
friendly feelings towards the implac- 
able, hateful the 
‘heroic age” on our western borders, 
and for the same reasons. The Indians 
had murdered many of their fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters, children, 
neighbors, sweethearts, friends or rela- 
tives, and could not reasonably be 
expected to cultivate feelings of affec- 
tion towards them. And they did not, 
and made no such pretence; and 
while the war was on, in all its ferocity, 
the feelings towards the red man 
became but little less sanguinary 
among the frontiersmen with advanc- 
ing years. But cessation of hostilities 
came at length. General 
methods with the Indians in the Mau- 
mee Valley in 1794, obtained a victory, 


savages, during 


Wayne's 
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and that was soon followed by a treaty 
of peace. 

Captain Samuel Brady was placed 
in command of a number of expedi- 
tions by common consent of the 
western settlers, between 1778 and the 
close of the century, expeditions under- 
taken in the common interests of the 
border-settlers. And sometimes, too, 
perhaps expeditions were undertaken 
by way of retaliation for injuries 
inflicted upon them by the cruel sav- 
ages, and barbarities that had been 
endured at their hands. Tradition tells 
of these expeditions in detail, and vari- 
ously locates them in the Ohio, the 
Cuyahoga, the Beaver, the Tuscara- 
was, the Muskingum Valleys, and in a 
number of other valleys and places. 
And, sometimes too, there was another 
placed in joint command with him as 
the expedition up the Allegheny 
already named, or perhaps the one of 
Brodhead to the forks of the Muskin- 
gum in 1780, which marched from 
Wheeling. The better impression 
seems to be that Captain Brady accom- 
panied the last named expedition in 
some capacity or other, but if he did it 
must have been in a subordinate one. 
But history records that at a later date 
he had command of an expedition to 
the Muskingum and Washonding val- 
leys. 

Captain Samuel Brady’s main pur- 
pose was to give protection to the 
property, persons and lives of the 
white settlers who had “squatted” 
upon lands in the wilderness, situated 
in advance of the settlements and 
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neighborhoods between the Allegheny 
Mountains and the Ohio river, where 
they had built their cabins upon lands 
to which they had acquired a sort of 
settlers or tomahawk title, by virtue of 
occupancy and improvements, or 
“clearings” made. Here in their 
humble, unpretentious habitations, 
they and their wives and children 
were continually liable to attacks of 
marauding parties of savages bent on 
burning the cabins and growing crops 
of the frontiersmen, destroying their 
property, stealing their horses and 
other domestic animals, and often pre- 
determined to make captives of their 
women and children, and murdering 
helpless, innocent ones, even babies, 
sometimes attended by circumstances 
of ferociousness and barbarity that 
ought to have made even barbarians 
blush, and desist from claiming any 
sort of fraternity with the human race. 

Such was the noble mission—the 
grand work of Captain Samuel Brady 
on the western borders, and he worked 
out his noble mission well—accom- 
plished his grand work admirably— 
although the exigencies of some sud- 
den and pressing emergencies imperi- 
ously demanded that he should to 
some extent be an Indian slayer, 
which he certainly was, but it is urged, 
of necessity. And he was always and 
everywhere, by all the white race on 
the frontiers, regarded as a great public 
benefactor, and much relied upon all 
along the western borders, to give pro- 
tection to the frontiersmen and _ their 
dependent ones, and those requiring 
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his assistance, his counsel, and help of 
his strong right arm ; and those having 
strong confidence in the brave Captain 
Brady were not disappointed. 

And ingratitude towards such a 
benefactor is not likely to be charged 
to his fellow countrymen. Forgetful- 
ness of his good deeds and many 
brave actions, in behalf of the frontiers- 
men of the northwest, must not be laid 
to their charge, at least not during this 
century. His posterity will retain a 
grateful remembrance of his gallant 
deeds, now and evermore, even to 
“ the last syllable of recorded Time !” 

During the intermediate years be- 
tween 1778 and the close of the eight- 
eenth century, Captain Brady iived at 
various places, and was quartered at 
different forts, and often with other 
frontiersmen he spent many days in 
succession in the woods, minus a 
home for the time being. Sometimes 
he had headquarters at Fort Pitt near 
the forks of the Ohio—sometimes his 
headquarters were at Fort McIntosh, 
near the mouth of Big Beaver Creek. 
on the Ohio river, sometimes his home 
was in the valley of Chartiers creek 
not far from the Ohio river, and then 
again he lived not remote from Pitts- 
burgh, and then again he was quartered 
in a fort that stood where Wellsburg, 
the present county seat of Brooke 


county, West Virginia, (first called. 


Charlestown) now stands, and as I 
learn from a letter now before me, 
written by Captain Samuel Brady to 
Col. Absalom Baird, the county Lieu- 
tenant of Washington county, Penn- 


sylvania, under date of March 20, 
1792, the subject matter of the letter 
relating to certain Indian depredations, 
was written at his home, at the mouth 
of Yellow Creek, near the Ohio river— 
and he also lived at various other 
points which I will name. 

I have stated that it was a some- 
what common practice for Captain 
Brady, with other frontiermen, to 
spend days together in the woods, and 
that too without home or habitation 
elsewhere, for the time being; and 
that sort of haphazard experience 
measurably accounts for the great 
skill acquired in woodcraft, so as to 
become such skillful guides on emer- 
gencies, of spies, scouting parties, 
ranger companies, hunting parties or 
guides of pioneer settlers, and military 
expeditions through the trackless wil- 
derness ; for be it understood that those 
frontiermen were most in demand 
who could serve their fellow-country- 
men in the triple capacity of hunter, 
soldier, and woodsman or guide, and 
those who added the additional accom- 
plishment of a fisherman were all the 
more in demand. 

Captain Brady has been by some 
historians styled the ‘‘ Marion of the 
Northwest”—by others he was fre- 
quently called the ‘‘Daniel Boone of 
the western portions of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia”—and by still others he 
has been often likened to the Chevalier 
Bayard, as possessing many similar 
qualities to the knight who was with- 
out fear and without reproach. 

I have named some of the many 
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habitations where Captain Brady some- 
times dwelt while he was an occupant 
of the western borders, in common 
with the other frontiersmen of the 
northwest. And I have hinted, too, 
that he was probably much of the 
time, when he was fighting the battles 
of the west, without a local habitation 
and a home—that, in fact, he had 
to depend upon other frontiersmen 
‘‘many a time and oft” for tem- 
porary “shade and shelter” in cabin, 
fortress or hut. 

But still he had one home that I have 
not named—it was the home where he 
found Drusilla Van Swearingin, in West 
Liberty, Ohio county, Virginia, which 
was the county seat from 1777 until 
1797, When Wheeling became the 


county seat of Ohio county. 
Captain Van Swearingen lived in 
West Liberty, and had a daughter 


named Drusilla. Her father had been 
an officer during the revolutionaay 
war, an officer indeed in the famous 
Rifle Regiment of General Morgan 
And it is not unreasonable that he 
should think well of Captain Brady, 
and no less reasonable was it that 
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Drusilla should think well of him too. 
And it seems she did. For it has been 
often stated and not denied, that while 
the two captains had their headquar- 
ters in West Liberty, Captain Samuel 
Brady wooed, won, and married the 
gentle, the amiable, good looking Dru- 
silla Van Swearingen. She had been 
educated at an eastern Seminary, prob- - 
ably in Philadelphia, or at the famous 
Moravian Female Seminary at Bethle- 
hem, in Pennsylvania; which I believe 
ranks as the oldest Female Seminary 
in the United States. 

Captain Samuel Brady and Drusilla, 
his wife, had two sons, long since de- 
ceased. The gallant, knightly Captain 
of the Scouts of the Western borders 
spent the closing years of his life at 
West Liberty, and there he died during 
one of the closing years of the eight- 
eenth century or during the initial year 
of the nineteenth, and there he was 
buried. 

Captain Brady’s wife Drusilla mar- 
ried again after the gallant captain’s 
death, and died at a good old age in 
Tyler county Virginia. 

Isaac SMUCKER 
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The West Virginia Historial and Anti- 
quarian Society received certain timely aid 
from the late State Legislature, which or- 
dered the State librarian to turn over to it all 
‘¢books, documents, and papers, other than 
those belonging exclusively to the Law 
Library, as.are now in the possession of the 
State Librarian, or which may hereafter 
come into his possession, which may be 
deemed of special importance and interest 
to the said Society, both as collections and 
for reference in publishing and preserving 
historical, biographical, scientific and other 
information relating to this State; but no 
books, documents, or papers shall be so taken 
from the Library, until an order shall have 
been made and entered by the Supreme 
Court, specifying the number and title there- 
of, and until a receipt therefor shall have 
been signed by the Executive Board of said 
Society, or the proper officers thereof, in a 
book to be kept by the State Librarian for 
that purpose. and the said Librarian shall 
include such books in his bi-ennial report to 
the Legislature.’”?’ Thus aidedand enriched, 
the Society asks for exchanges with societies 
and individuals throughout the country, and 
prints a list of works which it has on hand. 
Some of them are of considerable historic 
value. 


Hon. J. H. B. Latrobe presided at the 
May meeting of the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety. Mr. Wm. H. Corner offered resolu- 
tions of thanks to Mrs. Joseph H. Meredith, 
of Boston, and her daughter, Mrs. Tappen, 


who have presented to the society the six- 
teen oil paintings and several engravings 
belonging to the late Joseph H. Meredith. 
The paintings have been in the possession 
of the society overthirty years. Mr. George 
Petrie, of the Johns Hopkins University, read 
a paper on Church and State in early Mary- 
land. 


BENSON J. LossING, the historian, died at 
Poughkeepsie, New York, June 3, 1891. The 
death was sudden, and was caused by val- 
vular disease of the heart. He was nearly 
eighty years of age, and the story of his life 
and labors has been condensed as follows : 
In 1835 he became of one the owners of the 
Poughkeepsie Ze/egraph, where he did his 
first literary work. Later he published the 
Poughkeepsie Casket, a literary paper, and 
for this did his first engraving. In 1838 the 
Family Magazine, the first illustrated maga- 
zine in the country, was started, and Mr. 
Lossing was its editor and artdirector. His 
first historical venture was an outline history 
of fine arts published in 1841. It was fol- 
lowed by a history of the revolution bearing 
the title ‘‘ Seventeen Hundred and Seventy. 
six.’’ This appeared in 1841, and from that 
time on he made historical authorship his 
life-work. He wasa very industrious writer, 
and a catalogue of all his works would cover 
a wide range and a large number. The one 
work which gave him greatest fame was the 
‘¢ Field Book of the Revolution,’’ published 
by the Harpers in serial parts from 1850 to 
1852. It was a charming series of sketches 
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of personal visits to all the localities made 
memorial by battles, movements of troops, 
encampments, or by the presence of noted 
leaders in the Revolution, He spent the 
greater part of his life in and about Pough- 
keepsie, but of late had led a quiet life on 
his farm in Chestnut Ridge, where he pur- 
sued his literary studies. He was a trustee 
of Vasser College from the foundation of that 
institution. 


THE April quarterly meeting of the Chica- 
go Historical Society was presided over by 
Gen. Alexander C. McClurg, Vice-president. 
Hon. John Moses, Secretary, presented his 
report, from which the following points have 
been gleaned: Since the last quarterly 
meeting, there have been added to the So- 
ciety’s collections, the gifts of generous 
patrons, 234 bound volumes and 396 pam- 
phlets. Among the former are 50 volumes 


of newpapers and magazines which have 


been bound from the Philo Carpenter fund. 
They also include 53 volumes of city direc- 
tories, making total collections of this class 
of valuable literature 760 volumes, represent- 
ing all the principal cities of the United 
States, and many of the minor ones. They 
have numerous visitors, and have been care- 
fully classified and catalogued for handy re- 
ference. Thanks are due tothe Lakeside 
Dictionary Publishing Company for this col- 
lection. 


THE Secretary adds: Besides exchanges 
and valuable collections from kindred socie- 
ties, and govermental reports and docu- 
ments, we are indebted to W. J. Onahan for 
a History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, by John G. Shea, and the 
scrap-book of the late Emery A. Storrs in 
two volumes ; to Mrs. Marie C. Scammon for 
the record-book and papers of the Chicago 
Society of Decorative Art; to Dr. Samuel 
A. Greene, Boston, for a large package of 
valuable reports and papers ; to Rev. Ed- 
mund F. Shafter for a copy of his Northmen 
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in America; to H. H. Chandler & Co., for 
five bound volumes of the Farmer's Review, 
to Howard Lockwood & Co., fora copy of 
the American Dictionary of Printing and 
Book-Making. Dr. O. T. Maxson has en- 
riched our collection of relics with the ad- 
dition of a portion of a tree which was 
found standing, as it grew, thirty feet be- 
low the surface, at the corner of Lincoln and 
Ridge avenues, South Evanston. We have 
also received valuable additions in books, 
pamphlets or periodicals from William E. 
Curtis, C. B. Farwell, Rev. M. K. Whittlesey, 
Joseph Gruenhert, H. G. Cutler, A. H. Bur- 
ley, Henry R. Boss, R. B. Mason, William 
R. Morrison, James J. Goodwin, Zebina 
Moses, A. C. Knapp, T. C. Mendelhall and 
Henry T. Drowne. 


THE Executive Committee, by S. H. Ker- 
foot, made a report recommending the ad- 
mission of Eugene H. Fishburn and William 
J. English as resident members, and they 
were duly elected. Gen. A. L. Chetlain was 
then introduced, and read a paper entitled 
‘¢ Personal Recollections of Gen. U: S. Grant, 
1861-3.”’ It consisted in giving an absorb- 
ingly interesting account of General Grant’s 
first visit from Gelena to Springfield at the 
outbreak of the late civil war, and of his 
efforts to secure a proper recognition from 
the authorities, as well as glimpses of his 
subsequent career up to 1863. On motion, 
the warm thanks of the Society were ten- 
dered to General Chetlain for his valuable 
historic paper, and he was requested to de- 
posit a copy of the same among the archives 
of the Society. 


A RECENT issue of the New York Sun con- 
tains the following pleasing information, 
touching one of the historic buildings of 
New England, that now stands a good chance 
of being permanently preserved. The old 
Lebanon war office of Jonathan Trumbull, 
Connecticut’s war |Governor in the Revolu- 
tion, the friend and advisor of Washington, 
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who termed him ‘Brother Jonathan,’’ has 
been formally deeded to the Connecticut 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. The office is an unpretentious little 
old brown building at Lebanon Green, and 
for years its owner leased it for a tenement. 
Then some one proposed that the town of 
Lebanon should take the building and pre- 
serve it for an historic relic ; but the people 
voted in town meeting that they didn’t 
want to incur the expense of taking care of 
it. So the Society of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution in Connecticut resolved to preserve 
the office. Mr. Jonathan Trumbull, who is a 
great-grandson of Gov. Jonathan Trumbull, 
is president.of the Connecticut Society of the 
Sons, and the following extracts from a let- 
ter he wrote this week to Walter Kingsley 
of Lebanon, who is interested in the office 
matter, are interesting. ‘‘ Your kind and 
patriotic letter reached me to-day, with the 
deed of the old war office, for all of which I 
thank you, both for myself and my society. 
Your efforts make youa contributor to the 
war office movement, and give you a right 
to share in the feeling of ownership in it, 
which is, I think, the greatest pride in our 
society to-day. My visit to Lebanon leads 
me to believe that that historical town is still 
* pervaded with an atmosphere of patriotism, 
which manifested itself tosuch a marked de- 
gree in the days of the Revolution, and your 
letter fully confirms this belief. I was much 
interested in investigating the old war office, 
and am happy to say I believe it can be re- 
stored and repaired in a way that will insure 
its existence through the next century at 
least. The honest old oak framework shows 
no decay, and the traces of the original de- 
tails are such that, with the aid of old tradi- 
tions and recollections, we can make-it very 
nearly the old war office of Revolutionary 
days. I shall report to the society in about 
a fortnight, and have immediate steps taken 
to proceed with the work. Atthe same time 
the family will take measures to put the 
Trumbull tomb (in the old Lebanon burying 
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ground) in proper repair, after which I hope 
we can arrange for a society meeting at 
Lebanon to rededicate the building for 


patriotic purposes.” 


AT the recent annual meeting of the Scotch 
Irish Congress in Louisville, Kentucky, Dr. 
D. C. Kelly, of Nashville, made an address 
urging the claims of the Hermitage Assso- 
ciation of Nashville, which has undertaken 
to collect relics of President Jackson and 
care for the Hermitage property near Nash- 


ville. The movement is one that deserves 
to be encouraged. 


THE following, adopted at a recent meet- 
ing of the Missouri Historical Society, car- 
ries its own explanation : ‘* The archzologi- 
cal cabinet of Dr. Patrick, of Belleville, IIl., 
has been transferred to the society. Each 
accession is a step nearer the goal which, 
since seventeen years, has been kept in 
view—to establish in St. Louis, as a branch 
of the society’s work, a public museum of 
American antiquities of real worth. J. G. 
Chapman and George E. Leighton, from 
whom the Patrick collection has been re- 
ceived as a free gift, by resolution of the 
society, are entitled to remembrance for a 
act of well-ordered liberality which will bear 
fruit through the years to come, and the 
thanks of all who account it a good that the 
facilities for research, which a well-filled, 
systemized museum alone can afford, be 
placed within reach of those willing to avail 
themselves of them. The meeting directs 
suitable inscriptions to be placed on the 
several objects for the convenience of vis- 
itors, and to serve as honorable memorials. 
Dr. Patrick was invited to deliver before the 
society, at convenience, a lecture ‘on the 
collection formed by him. Mr. Barnett said 
the last committee report showed the urgent 
need of ten additional cases, there being 
material on hand to fill them, and 70 feet 
of wall cabinets could still be put up if the 
money to build them was at hand. Were 
there funds to meet the expense the building 
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might be extended to the street line, thus 
practically doubling its capacity. The 
Secretary read an extract from a _ report 
showing that the New York Historical 
Society was about to expend $500,000 ona 
new building, given it by different persons 
for the purpose. 


AT the last meeting of the Oneida His- 
torical Society before the summer adjourn- 
ment, General Darling, corresponding secre- 
tary, reported a large number of contribu- 
tions to the collections of the society, includ- 
ing an autograph letter of Colonel Marinus 
Willett, dated Fishkill. 1777, and other old 
documents, etc., from Thomas R. Calling. 
He also reported that Hon. Samuel Earl had 
sent him a draft of a bill to be presented 
to the legislature, providing for an appro- 
priation for the proper care of the grave of 
General Nicholas Herkimer. Charles B. 
Rogers, J. DePeyster Lynch, A. J. Fake, S. 


Reed Brown, of St. Johnsville, were elected 
resident members, and George K. Howell, of 
the State library, was elected a correspond- 
ing member. Mr. White moved that the com- 
mittee on publication be directed to publish 
a volume of transactions of the society and 
the constitution and by-laws of the society, 


with the lists of members. Carried. Dr. 
M. Bagg read an address written by Colonel 
J. Watts De Peyster, upon ‘Benjamin 
Fletcher, colonial governor of the province 
of New York, from August 30, 1692, to April 
13, 1698.”? It was listened to with great 
attention, and was thoroughly historical. 
Only a brief extract is here given: ‘Un- 
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doubtedly Fletcher must rank among our 
bad governors, but we have had very much 
worse under far less excusable circum- 
stances, even under the popular state gov- 
ernment. He was more efficient in some 
respects than a number who enjoy good 
characters. Unfortunately for his reputa- 
tion, he came in between two excellent 
rulers, Dongon and Bellomont, both of whom 
saw the great end to which the English 
colonies had to look, work for it, endeavor- 
ing to untie the knot which Wolfe cut some 
sixty years afterwards. He was a_ brave 
and energetic soldier. He was not a fool. 
The rock on which he split was selfishness ; 
sordid selfishness is truthful, although almost 
too harsh a term. Had he been true to his 
service, had he disdained illicit gain, had 
he risen above perversion in office, had he 
sunk his individual self in the general good, 
had he manifested the hand of iron in the 
glove of velvet, if not the triumph of Wolfe, 
one almost its equal for the period might or 
could have awarded a conscientious dis- 
charge of duty for which he possessed many 
of the characteristics which insure success, | 
and those qualities which the masses most 
admire—personal courage and _ prompt, 
practical energy. Unfortunately for him- 
self and the colonies, he allowed his baser 
instincts to prevail, aud therefore he lives 
and must live in the judgment of after 
times, in the history of this state, worse as 
an executive than he deserved to be judged 
as an individual.’’ The society has ad- 
journed until September. 
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